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O, THE ESSENTIAL MISSION OF THE OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 

hasn't changed. The magazine you hold in your hands still concentrates on 

its long-standing goal of informing alumni about Oberlin College and 
those who have studied here. 

But, yes, this issue of the magazine does look different. The changes have 
been in the works for almost two years, when the College hired Kelly Viancourt as 
editor. Working with the Magazine (now Communications) Committee of the 
Alumni Association, Kelly supervised a survey of our readership and then a com- 
plete redesign of the magazine. 

The redesign offered the staff and members of the committee a chance to 
think carefully about the magazine’s purpose and how best to convey that purpose 
to our readers. After much discussion, we agreed that the content and design of the 
magazine should reflect the commitment of Oberlin College and its alumni to the 
rigorous and often unconventional pursuit of intellectual, social, and artistic excel- 
lence. This meant sharpening both the editorial focus of the magazine and its visual 


presentation. 


While always concentrating on Oberlin and its alumni, the magazine will 
now also try to examine issues of concern to our graduates and to explore their 
wider role in the world. We have increased our use of freelance writers, photogra- 
phers, and illustrators to improve the content. 

Why should we care about improved design? Aren't good articles suffi- 
cient? Not really. A magazine's graphics are an integral part of its content. Design is 
not mere decoration. Good design is part of everything we touch, whether products 
or publications. No one, for instance, would suggest that a building serve only to 
keep out the rain. At their best, architects work to create structures that integrate 
the functional and the aesthetic. 

Similarly, appropriate magazine design guides the reader's eye, indicating 
significance and providing rhythm and pacing. So last summer, we invited award- 
winning designer Daniel McClain, who has worked on dozens of consumer, trade, 
and alumni magazines, to help us create a more inviting and readable publication. 

The rebirth of your alumni magazine is a work in progress. Many of the 
changes to be implemented by Kelly and Daniel are visible now. As the staff and 
committee look over the results of this initial issue, we will undoubtedly make fur- 
ther refinements. We do expect that by next fall the reborn Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine will be well in place. 

Of course, being Oberlin alumni, our readers will .have strong opinions on 
the changes in the magazine. We expect to hear from you. We look forward to your 
letters and will print a sampling of the dialogue we have begun with this issue. 
With your thoughts in mind, we will spend the next year fine-tuning the format 
until it reaches standards that Oberlin alumni expect. 
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Letters 


» “Even a Horse Masseuse!” 

THE AUGUST ISSUE FINALLY hit the correct 
stride to appeal to most of us who are beyond 
academic or athletic competition. You took 
notice of why an alumnus died. Also, since 
most of us are non-achievers, unpublished, 
and unheralded, it heartens us immensely to 
feel our college now admits taxi drivers, dorm 
janitors, and farmers helpers among 
its graduates. Even a horse 

masseuse! The diversity is fas- 

cinating. Oberlin has come of 
age to actually boast of these 
student/alumni pursuits, rather 
than to brag about how many 
books, awards, medals, and fel- 
lowships its instructors, students, 
and grads have garnered. 

My point: democracy needs 
humanities-educated, capable, curi- 
ous, health-oriented workers to 
survive, literally survive. We need an 
American society where taxi drivers 
don't rape and/or rob nubile, college- 
age female passengers or the elderly. 
Dorms and institutions need clean, safe 
buildings, cared for by ethical, thorough 
caretakers. Organic and natural farming, 
which uses biological pesticides and fertiliz- 
ers as much as possible, needs all the help 
Oberlin Co-op students can offer. The 
healthy survival of our country’s children 
depends on a non-synthetic, chemical-free, 
sustainable agriculture. 

It is encouraging to know that Co-oppers 
help a 70-plus year-old farmer with his har- 
vest, just as it was nice to read that my 
Oberlin St. 
Petersburg Palace for the ghost of Nicholas 
[II and also a live Russian audience. Most of 


successors played at the 


all I envied the London program students 
hiking in Dartmoor. Hooray for diversity! 

Connie Goldsworthy Schwarzkopf ’56 

Stow, Massachusetts 


» Gilbert & Sullivan Redux 
[ KNOW THAT CORRECTIONS are to be regret- 
ted, and corrections to corrections even 
more so. But speaking as a colleague (I’m the 
entertainment editor at The New York Times 
Syndicate), | think that one is justified in 
this case. 

On page 53 of your August issue, a cor- 
rection summarizing the history of the 
Gilbert & Sullivan Players ends: "The group 
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ba My point: democracy needs humanities-educated, capable, 
Curious, health-oriented workers to survive, literally survive. 


We need an American society where taxi drivers don’t rape 
and/or rob nubile, college age female passengers or the elderly. 


continued to flourish until 
1975, after which student 
theater longer 


Hall 


Auditorium main stage." 


WaS No 


allowed to use the 
A reasonable — reader 
might conclude from 
this that the group no 
flourished 
thereafter. As you 
probably know from 


longer 


occasional coverage 
in your magazine, 
however, this is not 
the case. 

The Players did indeed dissolve in the 
1970s, but was reestablished in 1981 (I had 
the honor of being one of the new edition’s 
founders). Since then it has performed con- 
tinuously for 18 years, performing primarily 
in Wilder Hall (and also in July 1996 under 
my own direction at the International 
Gilbert & Sullivan Festival in Philadelphia), 
and is well on its way to matching the origi- 
nal group's 26-year run. 

| have had the pleasure of seeing several 
of the group's productions in recent years, 
most recently "The Gondoliers" in Spring 
1999 (revived for Commencement as well), 
and can report that it seems to be flourishing 
as much as ever. The Yeomen of the Guard 
was staged this fall, and I daresay it was out- 
standing. 

It would be a pity if your readers, espe- 
cially those with Gilbert & Sullivan Players 
affiliations of their own, were led to believe 
that this long-standing Oberlin tradition had 
ended in 1975. 

Gayden Wren '83 
Garden City, NY 


» Co-op Quiche 

| VERY MUCH ENJOYED Adam Kowit’s article 
on the Oberlin co-ops and local food in the 
August issue. | was at Pyle Inn from 1951- 
1953, serving as assistant buyer and manager 


the second year. | was also a member of the 


short-lived Oberlin co-op mini supermarket. 

It's great to see how the co-ops have flour- 

ished at Oberlin. By the way, I'd love to have 
the recipe for that roasted veggy quiche. 

Carl Scovel '53 

Boston, MA 


Editor’s note: So would we. I'll work on it. 


» ‘Controversy Continues” 

LET ME SEE if I understand this...Oberlin 
College has a long history and tradition of 
helping the Chinese people. Many persons 
have gone to China as missionaries or volun- 
teers—religious and otherwise. 

In 1900, The Boxer rebellion, led by some 
of the Chinese people, resulted in attacks on 
Christians and "Europeans" (non-Asiatics). 
Some of the Oberlin workers in China were 
killed by the Boxers. 

At Oberlin, people who mourned the loss of 
their friends in China raised funds and erected 
a memorial in the memory of their deaths. A 
hundred years later, present students and 
administration are attempting to denigrate the 
memorial, which they cannot understand. 

Why? 

Philip F. DeShong '40 
Beaumont, Texas 


Editor's note: Oberlin administrators support 


free political expression of all students, 


without judgement, and did not intervene in 


this case. 


» On Behalf of the Wordsmiths 

REFERRING TO Sandra Ward's letter in the 
August issue, the word Professor Bongiorno 
used on her term paper must have been 
"supererogatory,” meaning "observed or per- 
formed to an extent not enjoined or 
Webster's 


Collegiate. | could not find her version, 


required," according to my 

"superogatory," quoted in her letter, in any of 
several dictionaries | consulted. 

Jane Lose Eddy ‘47 

Oberlin, Ohio 


a 


Around 
Tappan Square 


Peer Power 


L{ XPRESSING ONESELF ON PAPER IS FOR MOST PEOPLE DIFFICULT, agonizing, fright- 
ening; a shattering, tumultuous ordeal; a small or terrible nightmare,” writes Jenny 
Love ‘91, a contributor to Working with Student Writers: Essays on Tutoring and 
Teaching. “We often do not write when we should write...we instead brew a cup of coffee or tea, 
or make a phone call, or clean our room.” 

Love’s observations about writer's block stem from her experiences as a peer writing tutor at 
Oberlin, where strong student writers coach their peers in the art of written expression. She is 
among several Obies who lent essays to the book, edited by professor of expository writing and 
English Len Podis and his wife, JoAnne, which offers hands-on advice for tutors and student 
teachers. The guide is the first of its kind to contain pieces exclusively by peer tutors and 
describes the techniques that best helped them tackle common writing problems. 

“One of the most important parts of tutoring is giving students the self-confidence they need 
to be able to begin writing in a voice that is closer to their own conversational speech,” writes 
Emily Fawcett ’96, in her essay on conversational versus presentational speech. Other topics 
include the difficulty of science writing, empowering marginalized learners, the dilemmas of 
grading, and the use of “Black English” as a dialect. 

For years, peer tutors have been enrolled in Podis’ course, Teaching and Tutoring Writing 
Across the Disciplines, a popular class in the Expository Writing Program that draws an increas- 
ingly diverse group of students each semester. Initiated in 1976 by then-student David Plank '76, 
the program evolved from a private reading class to a regularly listed course and celebrates its 
25th anniversary next spring. 

“It's hard to meaningfully intervene with writers’ established habits and patterns,” says 
Podis. “But when you can help them improve their writing technique and make the good even bet- 
ter, then you improve their confidence, too.” 


Working with Student Writers: Essays on Tutoring and Teaching, Peter Lang Publishing, 1999 


Len Podis 


Streak of a Different Nature 
first-year coach Jeff Ramsey. 


pessimist out of a lot of people, but not 


BY MARK SIMON 


HE YEOMEN ARE A PATIENT BUNCH. They 


would have to be at Oberlin, where the 


football team bearing that nickname 
(whose dictionary definition is “diligent and 
dependable workers”) has spent nearly the 
last three seasons in football purgatory. 


\ 29-game losing streak would make 


There are reasons for this of course, 
most of which pertain to Ramsey's alma 
mater, University of California at Davis. 

“That program won 12 games in the 
1960s," said Ramsey, who played and 


coached there in the early ‘80s under 


recent College Football Hall of Fame 
inductee Jim Sochor. “Then they won 20 
consecutive (Northern California Athletic 


OBERLIN 


Jeff Ramsey 


Conference) titles, an all-division record. 
There are always programs you can look to 
and say that this can be done (here). 
Winning that first game will be the biggest 
hurdle. Once that happens, the kids will 
believe.” 

Things look grim with his team ending 
the season 0-10 and having been outscored 
252-22 in its last five lopsided defeats, but 
Ramsey is big on making a fresh start. After 
coaching as an assistant at Sonoma State, 


GG | think with any program there is 
a possibility of success. 
What determines the success is how 
hard the coaches work. 5 


Marietta, and Illinois, Ramsey left football 
to become a manager for a wholesale book 
distributor, whose offices are located in 
Oberlin. 

Three years later the bug was back and 
the opening was practically next door after 
then-coach Pete Peterson resigned. Ramsey 
took the job. At his first team meeting in the 
spring, only 18 players showed up. By the 
time the season had started, he had nearly 
twice as many. Initially, his quarterback 
moved to safety and his top line backer 
moved to guard so the team could fill out its 
lineup. 

“I knew,” said Ramsey about how he 
examined the football program, “that it had 
nowhere to go but up.” 

Some opponents may chuckle when 
Oberlin’s team takes the field, but the 


coach finds some of his player's accom 
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plishments fascinating under the circum- 
stances. One starting defensive lineman 
comes from England and grew up on rugby. 
Hess still learning a new sport. Another line- 
man, Kwesi Skinner, is legally blind in his 
right eye, but still has tremendous passion 
for the sport. 

“He knows the risks he’s taking and he 
wants to play,” Ramsey said. “A guy like 
that—you love to have him.” 

We wont get into the statistics and we 
wont delve into the 42-6 opening day loss 
to a Swarthmore program that prior to that 
game had the longest losing streak in the 
nation. Ramsey admits that his team isn’t 
any good. 

But he’s here to promise that things will 
get better. One freshman, wide receiver 
Cody McCoy, was all-state small-school 
first team in Ohio. Another, linebacker 
Mike McClendon, was a large-school hon- 
orable mention. Ramsey promises that any 
player he recruits will be a starter at the 
high school level. The facility, with three 
weight rooms and an indoor track, and the 
solid academic reputation of the college are 
appealing to most that come to the campus. 

“T think with any program there is the 
possibility for success,” Ramsey said. “What 
determines the success is how hard the 
coaches work. If we wait for kids to come to 
us, it's not going to get done. People can 
blame anybody but that’s not going to get it 
done. Our kids have a tough time believ- 
ing—believing that they can win. They've 
been beat up for so long, we're just trying to 
take it one down and one series at a time. 
My job is to make them better.” @ 

Reprinted by permission of the author, Mark Simon, 


and website D3football.com. 


assing the gavel to the newest presi- 
dent of the Oberlin Alumni Council 
in November, Peter Kirsch '79 ended 
his two-year position as the organization's 
tireless volunteer leader. In stepped Diane 
Kenty 77 of Bath, Maine, an attorney and 
directot of Court Alternative Dispute 
Resolutions for the State of Maine Judicial 


Branch. Within the Alumni Council, 


to the newest 
president of the Oberlin Alumni Council, 
Peter Kirsch 79 ended his two-year 
position to welcome Diane Kenty ’77. 


Diane Kenty & Peter Kirsch 


Diane has chaired the admissions advisory 
committee and served as admissions coor- 
dinator and member of the campaign 
steering committee. Her leadership is 
warmly supported by alumni. 

The Association honored several alums 
during its Fall Alumni Council meeting 
and dinner 
November 8 and 9, 
including Danette 
DiBiasio Wineberg 
68, who received 
the Distinguished 
Service Award for 
[299 Danette isa 
former president of 
the Association and 


remains very active 


Danette Wineberg 


on behalf of the 
College. 

Volunteer of the Year Awards were pre- 
sented to four alums, including new class 


president Janet 
Heininger ‘74, who 
was named Class 


Agent of the Year. 
Jan single-handedly 
secured over 
$160,000 worth of 
pledges and funds 
for the 25th 


Reunion Class Gift 


and helped exceed 
the original goal of 


$300,000 by 


Jan Heininger 


Continued on page 7 
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SIGN OF THE TIMES 

Potential Co-op Bookstore shoppers were 
greeted with a “closed until further notice” 
sign November 8, suggesting an end to the 
60-year store that battled years of financial 
hardships following its 1992 renovation. 
Although the future of the building is uncer- 
tain, students are being assured that buying 
textbooks for the spring semester won't be a 
problem. Still, the campus community will 
undoubtedly feel the effects of the void. As 
President Dye so aptly expressed, "We are a 
reading community, and we need first and 
foremost a good bookstore.” 


THE OBERLIN FASHION POLICE 
Students wearing clothes bearing the labels 
of Nike, Tommy Hilfiger, the Gap, and other 
manufacturers associated with sweatshops 
may soon be targeted by the Student Labor 
Action Coalition. An October fashion show 
was the group’s first effort in a campaign to 
make Oberlin a sweat-free campus, part of a 
national movement to raise awareness about 
poor working conditions. The College itself 
has made significant progress in the fight by 
writing new labor-friendly guidelines for col- 
lege purchases. “If we target a few 
companies and expose them, we can force 
the whole clothing industry to recognize 
worker's rights,” said junior Peter Olsen. 


A CAPITAL PERFORMANCE 
Vocal performance major Laurie Rubin 
enjoyed the well-deserved privilege of 
singing at the White House in October in 
honor of National Handicap Awareness 
Month. Rubin, who has been blind since 
birth, took part in a presentation for the Very 
Special Arts, an organization that helps 
launch the careers of young musicians with 
disabilities. “Il hope to break ground in 
Opera," Says Rubin, a junior, who sang the 
role of Rosette in Oberlin Opera Theater's fall 
production of Massenet’s "Manon." 


SAVE THE DATE... 
On Saturday, May 27, (Commencement/ 


Reunion Weekend), the John W. Heisman 


Club will honor the varsity teams of 1950 
who put together the best overall record in 


-Oberlin’s history, as well as the women’s ath- 


letic program of the last 25 years. 


Around Tappan Square 


In Class: Talking the Talk; Wa/king the Walk 


BY CAROL GANZEL 


Despite the lack of a requirement, many students are tackling the study of several foreign 


languages simultaneously. Why the extra work? 


The headphones and cassette tapes are still around, but learning a language these days is more high-tech. 


XPLORING THE CULTURE, GEOGRAPHY, AND PEOPLE OF A NATION HAS ALWAYS GONE 
HAND-IN-HAND AT OBERLIN when teaching students to read and speak a foreign 


language. Yet, the emphasis 25 years ago for those who finished two years 


of a language was the ability to read the literature—communication was sec- 
ondary. With new tools and broader goals, students today speak better and have 
a larger vocabulary adapted to their own interests. 


The College’s lack of a language 
requirement hasn't halted the action in 
Peters Hall; students are drawn to its 
classrooms and labs for a host of rea- 
sons. And students these days clearly 
arent intimidated by multilingual learn- 
ing. Many have studied abroad and will 
leave Oberlin with a mastery of two, 
sometimes three, languages. 

Reading a language’s literature is still 
part of the attraction for many, but oth- 
ers, like Hannah Wheeler, a first-year 
student in professor Nelson de Jesus’ 
introductory French course, are learning 


a foreign language “because so many 


people in the world don't speak English.” 
Senior Spanish major Amanda Ovington 
spent a semester in Spain, yet has taken 
French, Italian, and Russian. “I want to 
have a connection between all these lan- 
guages to some extent,’ she says. 

Another multi-language — student, 
Robert White ‘00, lives in French House 
and spent a semester in the Strasbourg 
Program. “I just think it’s important to 
be diverse. I’m taking French, Spanish, 
and Russian. There are a lot of interna- 
tional students at Oberlin, and with that 
mix of people, having a level of fluency 
is very important.” 


Could today’s students learn a language without technology? 


“Conversations with real people are what matter in language study— 


not technology. However, technology allows something 
Close to real conversations with many more people.” 


berlin has a wealth of talented language 
professors the high-tech 
International Learning Laboratory, a 


and 


gift of Paul and Edith Cooper, provides an 
abundance of communication technology. 
Recently, the laboratory obtained a two- 
way video camera that allows live, virtually 
face-to-face conversations with people 
abroad. 

This “CU See Me’ technology is wide- 
spread in Japan and particularly useful to 
students of Japanese, says lab director 
Barbara Sawhill. Students also send and 
receive email in Roman-alphabet and non- 
Those 


Chinese, for example, simply type the 


Romance languages. studying 
Roman phonetic equivalent of the charac- 
ter they want, and a transliteration 
program displays the character or a choice 
of characters matching the sound. 
Students of Russian use keyboards for typ- 
ing the Cyrillic alphabet. 

Associate professor Arlene Forman 
helped create two CD-ROMs that include 
clips from conversations with native 
Russians and people in Ohio who speak 
the language. Following her lead, visiting 
assistant professor James Morgan video- 
taped answers to certain questions (“Do 
you like music?” or “What is the future of 
Russia?) while leading a Winter Term 
project in Moscow. The set of CDs, a work 
in progress, is the first of its kind for teach- 
ing the language. Forman is leading its 
development under the auspices of the 
Ohio 5 Foreign Language Technology 
Project funded by the Mellon Foundation 
and directed by de Jesus. Faculties at the 
College of Wooster, Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Kenyon College, Denison 
University, and Oberlin are all collaborat- 
ing in the project. 

For some languages, such aids are avail- 
able commercially. Japanese, Spanish, and 
French are taught with multimedia text- 
books, some of which are packaged with 
CD-ROMs, audio CDs, or videos. From 
these media, French students learn about 
the residents of Besancon, who talk about 
their families, their lives, and their town. 

The Web, of course, plays its own role 
in modern language learning. A link to a 
gateway site on the Maya appears on the 


Web syllabus of a Latin-American course 
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taught in Spanish by Sebastian Faber. Web 
sites for researching Greek and Latin texts 
and cultures are also helpful, as there is no 
interaction with authentic speakers in the 
classical-languages. 

But Web sites, CD-ROMs, and the lat- 
est computer programs have not displaced 
what Sawhill calls “the bread and butter” 
of the language laboratory: cassette tapes 
that students use to hear and imitate 
authentic speech. This technique isn't 
new news at Oberlin, where Spanish stu- 
dents used Edison wax cylinder “records” 
in the 1920s. 

“I'm interested in linguistics and lan- 
guage patterns, and | find the tape 
recorders very helpful,” says sophomore 
Dominique Archison, who has. studied 
French and Chinese. 

To learn Chinese tones, first-year stu- 
dents in Qiusha Ma's class listen to tapes 
for three hours a week outside of class 
then record their own speech to turn in for 
correction. Most of their other work is 
without benefit of technology: they prac- 
tice writing Chinese characters in paper 
workbooks and converse in class. For sec- 
ond-year students Ma is working on an 
Ohio 5 videotape project on Chinese life 
that depicts, among other scenes, the exte- 
rior and interior of a typical Chinese post 
office, different from any in the U.S., and 
conversations between a post-office work- 
er and customer. 


he number of Oberlin students studying 

language is holding steady, says Robert 

Geitz, associate dean of the College. 
About 980 students were enrolled in lan- 
guage courses in fall 1998 and 820 in 
spring 1999. Conservatory voice majors 
take one semester of each of three differ- 
ent languages. 

Since the language laboratory opened 
in 1996, its use has expanded five to seven 
times beyond expectation. Its 12 Apple 
Macintosh 7200 computers were used 
7.193 times in 1997-98 and 10,396 times 
in 1998-99. 

Aisha Galt-Theis 00, one of the 15 stu- 
dent assistants working in the lab, says 
that almost all students are computer lit- 
although a new 


erate, program May 


frustrate them before they “find out where 


WinteER 1999 


to click.” 

Faculty members, especially those too 
old to have used these tools in graduate 
school, still find them exciting (or alarm- 
ing), but “our students take technology for 
granted,” says French professor Janice 
Zinser. “It's part of their ‘neural system.” 

Could today’s students learn a language 
without technology? “Conversations with 
real people are what matter in language 
study—not technology,” says Kurosawa. 
“However, technology allows something 
close to real conversations with many 
more people.” @ 


Carol Ganzel is the former editor of “The 


Oberlin Observer.” 


Alumni Association volunteers, cont. 


$107,000 while serving in the dual role of 
class agent and reunion gift committee 
chair. 

Class President — David 


Goodman '74, now vice president, man- 


Former 


aged to recruit more members to their 25th 
class reunion last summer than any in 
recent history. With help from his class, he 
coordinated two successful Commence- 
ment symposia and organized class 
discussion forums, a luncheon, and a 
recital. He received the Class President of 
the Year award. 

Joel Kadis ’83 was recognized as the 
Admissions Coordinator of the Year, a task 
he began ten years ago in New York and 
later in Boston. He helped establish links 
with the Alumni Office's regional coordina- 
tors, train new coordinators, and recently 
joined the Admissions — Advisory 
Committee. 

The Regional Co-Coordinators of the 
Year, Peter Flint '92 and Samuel Servello 
'87, found time and energy to plan a num- 
ber of special events for alumni in their 
region. Concerts, films, faculty lectures, a 
swing dance, and community service days 
were among a few. 

Other alumni honored were the four 
executive board members whose terms 
ended in 1999, including Carl Gerber ‘58, 
Maxine Wenzler Houck ‘58, Gregory 
Kehm ‘88, and dt ogilvie ‘70. @ 
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1. Con passion 

6. 1992 Philips partner 

10. Mudd hot spot 

11. 1896 hall 

12. Voice in the Con 

13. Obsolete 1885 library 

16. Former men’s building 

17. Tappan walkway material 
20. Art on the square 

22. Working title for Adam 
Joseph Lewis Center for 
Environmental Studies 

25. Number of Gilbert’s Oberlin 
buildings 

26. Brought in from Amherst 
29. Pres has several 

32. Run at the Field House 
34. Akron architects Weary and 
Kramer building 

35. German House 

36. Hall Auditorium activity 
37. Found in a dorm 

38. Mightier than the sword 
41. Old and new 

45. Mentored by Jewett 

46. Quadrangle 

47. 1985 design competition 
result 

49. New York architect Kimball’s 
1939 work 

51. Daub entrance 

54. Burton's neighbor 

. The "College Park" 

. Overhang 

. East and West route 

61. President's street 

. President 

67. Second Hall burned in 1886 
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69. Klutznick followed Perlik 
70. Chicago architect Patton’s 
work 

71. Sandstone shade 

72. Gilbert’s tile 

73. Single or double 

75. Employee group 

76. Hall’s mentor 


DOWN 


. Route 58 

. Tappan’s open space 

. Popcorn hangout 

. First cabin in Oberlin 

. Athletes live here 

. Found at Williams 

. Mudd location 

. Where frisbees fly 

10. Woodsy place 

14. North and South route 
15. Designed by Silsbee in 1903 
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18. Replaced by its predecessor 
in 1955 


19. Patton’s last Oberlin commis- 


sion 

21. French House 

23. Helped plan Carnegie 
24. Graduate Assistant 


26. Axelrod’s Neuroscience build- 


ing 

27. Chicago architect helped 
plan Severance 

28. Student performance 

. 1990 dining spot 

. Completed in 1915 

. Shape in Warner’s facade 
. These fill Finney 

. On corner of College and 
Professor 

40. Member of employee group 
41. East College Street house 
42. Named for Conservatory 
director 
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. Peter’s oiled woodwork 
. Athletics statistician 

. Filled with gutters 

. Spanish House 

. Jewett’s work area 

. Fairchild or Finney 


53. Designed Museum addition 
55. Russian House 
56. Housing option 
59. Colossal mass of limestone 


and glass 

. Flies near the arch 

. Baldwin has a squat one 

. Langston Hall 

. Koppes or Dodson 

. Revered Tappan tree 
Richardsonian Romanesque 
appearance 

68. Third World House 


74. Named for Dr. Lucien Warner 


Solution on page 48 
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The Day Oberlin Be 


Michigan, Or Did We? 


Records at Michigan claim the game for the Wolverines, but Oberlin declares the win as their own. 


o stress the perils of documentary research for students writing 
seminar papers, historians urge skepticism about everything they 
read until it can be verified by another source. To underscore the 
point, I used to teach that possible exceptions to this rule 


were newspaper reports about yesterday's weather or the | 


scores of yesterday's ball games. Nobody bothers to lie about those. 


But when looking at the history of football at Oberlin a while ago, _ 


I learned that even on the playing field the truth about outcomes 
can be wonderfully elusive. 

On a cold Saturday afternoon in November 1892, Oberlin’s 
team took the field in Ann Arbor against a heavily favored Michigan 
11 which had trounced them handily the year before. Notable 
among the Oberlin visitors was their new player-coach John 
Heisman, who had been hired away from the University of 
Pennsylvania by the Oberlin Athletic Association (a student-run 
enterprise in those days) and who brought an undefeated team 
with him to Ann Arbor. The team’s fastest running back was 


Charles Savage, who a few years later would become Oberlin’s | 


director of athletics and, like Heisman, a nationally prominent fig- 


ure. Oberlin’s best lineman was theology student John Henry Wise, | 


half-German, half-Hawaiian, who after graduation returned to his 
island home and joined a nationalist drive to overthrow the 
Hawaiian government. He was sent to prison for three years 


charged with treason. Oberlin’s team trainer, “nurse to the wound- | 


ed,” was pre-med student Clarence Hemingway, who would go on 


to practice medicine in Oak Park, Illinois, and pass on his love of 


hunting in Michigan to his son, future novelist Ernest Hemingway. 

The game in Ann Arbor was close all the way. At halftime 
Michigan led 22-18. The team captains agreed on a shortened sec- 
ond half, to end at 4:50 P.M. so Oberlin could catch the last train 
home. With less than two minutes remaining, Michigan drove to 
the 5-yard line before Oberlin stopped them and took over on 
downs. Then halfback Savage entered the mists of Oberlin athlet- 
ic legend by dodging through the line and sprinting 90 yards 
to the Michigan 5, where Michigan's star player, George 
Jewett, caught him from behind. 

Two plays later Oberlin made its final touchdown. Score: 
Oberlin 24, Michigan 22, with less than a minute to go. As 
Michigan launched its last drive, the referee (an Oberlin 
sub) announced that 4:50 PM. had arrived, time had 
expired, and the Oberlin squad trotted off the field to catch 
the train. Next the umpire (a Michigan man) ruled that four 
minutes remained on the game clock, owing to timeouts 
that Oberlin’s timekeeper had not recorded. Michigan then 
walked the ball over the goal line for an uncontested touch- 
down and was declared the winner, 26 to 24. By that time 
the Oberlinians were headed home clutching their own vic- 
tory, 24 to 22. 

The Ann Arbor mood that night was muted: Oberlin, 
much better trained than the year before, had surprised the 
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Did Oberlin’s 1892 team leave Ann Arbor with a 24-22 d. 


home team, and Michigan's victory was a squeaker with an odd 
taste. Oberlin’s victory was less complex and more emphatic. 


| When news of the outcome arrived on campus, students raided the 


box and barrel pile of every downtown store, and soon a monstrous 
bonfire lit up the square. (By mistake, a box of clothing in front of 
Johnson's dry goods was tossed in to brighten the blaze.) The team 
rallied on its return with an oyster supper enlivened with town-and- 
gown toasts, player's responses, and a medley of college yells and 
fight songs celebrating what turned out to be Oberlin’s only victo- 
ry over Michigan in nine games played between 1891 and 1905. 

In 1906, long after Heisman’s departure for the big time, 
Charles Savage, after graduate training at Harvard and Columbia, 
became Oberlin’s director of athletics and pursued a simon-pure 
sports program til his retirement, one year before the first Heisman 
Trophy was awarded in 1936. When Savage died 20 years later, a 
Cleveland sports writer recalled his greatest personal athletic 
achievement: “Those of us who knew him and loved him hope that 
at the moment he was departing this earth he was once again gal- 
loping over that Michigan gridiron 
with the ball tucked under his arm, 
his straight-arm working to perfec- 
tion, and the goal posts getting 
nearer and nearer and nearer.” 

Who really won that game in 
1892? A newspaper scan yields these 
results: The University of Michigan 
Daily—Michigan,; The Detroit 
Tribune—Michigan; The Oberlin 
News—Oberlin; The Oberlin 
Review—Oberlin. @ 


Geoffrey Blodgett is Oberlin’s Danforth 
Professor of History. 
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efeat over Michigan? The 
answer Is Still disputed. Top: Lineman John Wise ’93. 


Crime 


Three alumni authors track the clues to make crime 


tories of murder and mayhem are among the most sought- 

out forms of literary fiction today; industry experts 

guess that one of every five or six novels published is a 

mystery, detective, or crime story. Perhaps the appeal 
lies in the intellectual involvement of tracking scattered 
clues, which engages readers in ways that other commercial 
fiction cannot, or the addictive, open question of “whodunit” 
which lingers from beginning to the bittersweet end. 

Once tailored to an audience of 30- to 60-year-old women, 
mystery novels now attract just as many men. One mystery- 
bookstore owner attributes this to our search for respite from 
the real world: in mysteries, the villain always gets punished. 
Other experts believe that the successes of authors Patricia 
Cornwell, Mary Higgins Clark, and Sue Grafton have moved 
modern-day mysteries into the mainstream, and therefore a 
wider market. 

“What crime writers write about is life and death, love and 
hate, crime and justice. What could be more real or more 


important? says Shira Rosan ’72, known as S.J. Rozan to 


readers of her respected Lydia Chin/Bill Smith mystery series. 
Rosan, as it turns out, is among three well-reviewed mystery 
writers with Oberlin roots. Sara Hoskinson Frommer ’58 indi- 
rectly discovered the connection at a mystery writers 
conference this year, where her novel Murder and Sullivan 
caught the attention of Marcia Dutton Talley ’65. 

“Marcia read my novel and was curious about its Gilbert 
and Sullivan connection,” Frommer says. “Her husband, 
Barry Talley [class of 65], had an addiction to the group that 
began at Oberlin. Then we began to wonder what had set 
each of us on the road to crime.” 


Clues~. to. Success 


“There’s something satisfying about a story with 
a beginning, a middle, and an end in which justice wins out,” 
says Frommer. “A mystery, at least my kind of mystery, is that 
kind of story.” A viola player with the Bloomington Symphony) 
Orchestra, Frommer waited until 1986 to publish her first 


novel, Murder in C Major, motivated in part by a fellow musi 
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edited by Marcia Talley 


cian. “One day a particularly irritating oboe player brought 
murder to mind,” she said. “When my husband Gabe came 
home with an issue of Scientific American featuring Japanese 
putferfish on the cover, I discovered a poison strong enough 
to kill someone. 

“Gabe and | cooked up a plan worthy of a doctoral disser- 
tation in neurophysiology that gave me a way to make this 
esoteric poison available in Oliver, the little town in southern 
Indiana where all my books are now set,” she said. “I finally 
killed off that oboe player in my first published mystery.” 

Talley, meanwhile, spent ten years quietly cataloguing rare 
books at St. John’s College. She earned her MLS degree and 
worked for the next 15 years in Washington, D.C., clawing her 
way up to the near pinnacle of her profession as a GS-14 depart- 
ment head at the U.S. General Accounting Office Library, 

“I undoubtedly got my start writing mysteries when I had 
the urge to kill the witch who married my father,” Talley jokes. 
“My mother had died and my father had remarried in haste 
but didn’t live long enough to repent at leisure. That first 
novel is in a drawer, fortunately, so I’m still out of jail, but it 
was totally therapeutic to bump that woman off in the first 
paragraph.” 

Rosan, who made her novel debut in 1994, says she rose 
through the ranks of a left-wing, progressive architecture 
firm, and by 1988 was just where she wanted to be: a senior 
associate handling socially useful projects such as the 41st 
Precinct in the Bronx and the Women’s Rights National 
Historical Park in Seneca Falls, New York. “That life was 
exactly what I wanted, but it wasn’t making me happy. 
There was still this voice in my head reminding me of all 
the dark things that were going on in the world. So I decid- 
ed to go back to this idea I'd had of writing a crime novel.” 

Rosan’s series of six books to date features an American- 
born Chinese private eye, Lydia Chin, and her partner, Bill 
Smith, an aging, white classical pianist. “One of the great 
things about writing in alternating voices is that they can 
each be a terrifically exaggerated part of me. Lydia Chin is 
me as I was—energetic, optimistic, ready to save the world. 
Bill Smith is me as | am—darker, more tired, knowing that in 
most cases the war is over and the good guys lost.” 

Talley’s first-person novels feature protagonist Hannah 
Ives, a much more autobiographical heroine than she cares 
to admit. “Like me, she is a breast cancer survivor who enjoys 
sailing and is married to a professor at the Naval Academy. 
She’s funnier than I am, though, and braver. | made Hannah 
a French major at Oberlin, but it’s the lock-picking skills she 
learned in Dascomb that turned out to be helpful to her in 
one of the books.” 

In Talley’s current novel, Hannah deals with deeply dis- 
turbing family issues, but future plots may take her on a 
sabbatical to England or sailing down the Intercoastal 


Waterway, she says. 
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ihe search fored rath 

Sing It to Her Bones, Talley’s first novel, was origi- 
nally set in Kentucky, but she found it difficult to conduct 
background research long-distance. “Out of sheer laziness | 
moved Hannah to Annapolis where [ live. I've a passion for sail- 
ing, so it was inevitable that Hannah would end up fighting for 
her life on a sailboat in the Chesapeake Bay.” 

Research, it seems, whether gaining knowledge of a city, 
occupation, weapon, or evidence, adds notably to the appeal of 
writing. “I love research—it involves my two favorite activities: 
walking around and reading,” Rosan says. “I don’t particularly 
write what | know. | think about what I want to know, then go 
out and research it until it’s enough a part of me to write about. 
This involves an intimate knowledge of a novel’s setting, which 
is an excuse to eat in restaurants and sit in parks and shop.” 

Rosan also admits to knowing very little about her stories 
before she actually begins. “I usually start with a theme and set- 
ting, then choose an opening situation—in Mandarin Plaid for 
example, Lydia's brother had a friend who needs her help. Did 
I know what the friend’s problem was at the time? No. I go 
down a lot of blind alleys this way, but I can’t plot out a book 
before I know who's in it and what kind of people they are. | 
can't know that until I write about them for a while. I’m work- 
ing on a book now set in Hong Kong, and I have no idea what 
Lydia and Bill are going to do.” 

She benefits by reading works by new generation Chinese- 
American writers. “I find people—sweatshop owners, museum 
administrators, representatives of the Hong Kong police—who 
will let me in and show me how to do what they do.” 

It's been Talley’s experience that most individuals are willing 
to bend over backwards to help an author. “A doctor I know 
once wrote a complete medical chart for one of my victims, and 
a young Coast Guardsman eagerly told me everything I wanted 


to know about survival at sea,” she says. “When I needed a 
weapon that would logically be at hand in a boat, I visited a bait 
and tackle store where a guy barely out of high school helped 
me find the ideal fishing lure. He was so enthusiastic, that | 
was afraid he'd be disappointed if I didn’t actually use it on 
somebody.” For her current novel, Unbreathed Memories, Talley 
has had to interview women who were victimized by careless or 
incompetent therapists. “I’m finding them amazingly coopera- 
tive and candid.” 

Book research is especially fulfilling when it coincides with 
the passions of the author. Several of Frommer's novels are 
based in the music world, and, as a self-taught quilter, she was 
able to research old patterns and the workings of quilt shows 
for her 1994 book, Buried in Quilts. For her newest novel, The 
Vanishing Violinist, Frommer consulted with the contenders at 
the International Violin Competition of Indianapolis, where the 
novel is set. “They couldn't wait to give me the inside dope on 
what it's like to compete at that level—especially when | 


promised nobody would ever know who told me. 


“The research is what makes the books fun, but it’s the win- 
dow dressing,” Frommer adds. “In fiction, what matters is that 
the characters live and make you care about them.” 


Forging Ahead 

The characters—and their fans—help tremen- 
dously during the inevitable periods of writer's block. “I 
received a letter from a woman whose aunt read Buried in 
Quilts to distract her from her pain while she was dying of can- 
cer,” Frommer says. “She finished it just before she died. I got 
that letter when I was having a really hard time writing and was 
thinking of giving it up.” 

Talley remembers a man in her writer's group who, after 
reading the first chapters of Sing it To Her Bones, called and 
talked to her about everything but Hannah’s struggle with can- 
cer. “Finally I asked, ‘Is there something you want to say, John? 
and he said, ‘I just want to know. Will she be all right?” 

With the book just released, Talley is continually amazed 
that people seem to be loving it. “I have this nagging fear that 
the world will wake up and discover that I’m an imposter who 
can't write her way out of a paper bag.” 

"What I’ve discovered,” adds Rosan, “is that you can keep 
pulling the wool over readers’ eyes. They will, in fact, never 


figure out that you're the fraud and imposter you know your- 
self to be.” @ 


MAKING CRIME PAY 


Sara Hoskinson Frommer / Publishing 
mystery novels was the last thing on 


Frommer's mind. With degrees in 
German from Oberlin and Brown, she 
taught for a while then worked in a 
series of jobs with a transportation 
economist, a team of ethnologists, and a 
student exchange program, all while 
bringing up two sons. 
At Oberlin Frommer auditioned for 
the Gilbert and Sullivan Orchestra, but 
“fell short of the stiff competition,” so 
she laid her viola aside for the next ten 
years. When her husband, Gabe Paul 
Frommer '57, took a position as a 
\ professor in the psychology depart- 
ment at Indiana University, she 
resharpened her musical skills and landed a 
spot with the Bloomington Symphony Orchestra. Her 
writing projects over the years included newsletters, brochures, 
and teachers’ guides to instructional TV programs. 

“I'd always thought I was a good writer until English comp 
at Oberlin,” she says. “That class taught me the beginnings of 
what I needed to know. Now, I can’t seem to help writing at the 
pace of a slug, although in the long gap between my first and 
second mystery novels I wrote 16 very short, very easy books for 
adults learning to read English. Five of those were mysteries. 
That was my most socially useful writing, and I was amazed to 


find that it paid the best of anything I’ve written.” 


Frommer's Cozies include The Vanishing Violinist, Murder & 
Sullivan, Buried in Quilts, Kaleidoscope: A Collection of Stories, 
1990 and 1991; and Murder in C Major, all published by St. 
Martin’s Press, and a number of short mystery stories. 

The disappearance of Camila’s violin made the national news. 
The live broadcasts of the finals would be carried on public radio stations, 
though only the awards ceremony and concert would be televised at all. But 
this kind of news brought out the networks and put the competition on the 
front page of the Oliver paper, which until now had run only one routine story 
listing the countries from which the competitors came and the awards for 
which they were vying. 

Much was made of the value of the missing violin, variously estimated from 

five hundred thousand to five million dollars. Joan wondered whether the 

press and broadcasters made up their figures as they went along. 

"Such an instrument can’t be replaced by money,” said an impassioned offi- 

cial of the competition in a plea for the return of the violin. “It’s a priceless 

treasure that should be played by a master musician, in this case the fine 
young Brazilian violinist from whose hands it was torn.” 

“Is that the way it happened, Mom?” Andrew asked at breakfast. “Did they 

come right up to her and tear it out of her hands?” With expertise born of expe- 

rience, he caught the toast that flew out of their old toaster and began 
slathering jam on it. No wonder he had good hands for a Frisbee. 

“Not according to Bruce, and he talked with her. He said she didn’t even know 

it was missing until she opened the case to play it last night.” 

“Good.” Andrew scribbled on a scrap of paper. “| needed an example of hyper- 

bole for class.” 

The Vanishing Violinist 


by Sara Frommer 


Marcia Dutton Talley / Talley wrote her first mystery in the fourth 
grade—a ghost town adventure with a heroine named Lucy. “It 
was a dreadful Nancy Drew rip- 
off,” she says. “Later, | moved on to 
idolizing Agatha Christie.” 

Talley and her husband, John 
Barry Talley ‘65, commute from 
Edgewater, Maryland, to the U.S. 
Naval Annapolis 


where Marcia is the systems librar- 


Academy in 


ian and Barry is director of musical 
activities [see OAM March 1999]. 
They raised two daughters, includ- 
ing Laura ‘Talley Geyer '90. 

When her grade-school writing bug 
resurfaced in the early 1990s, Talley 
successfully submitted a 40-page 10 
literary novel’—to the Sewanee Ly) ER 
Writers Conference at the A 
University of the South. While there, 
she worked and dined with John Casey, Susan 


Minot, Horton Foote, and other writers she had always 
admired. 


manuscript—her “great southern 


Che following summer I attended Bread Loaf (writers’ con- 
ference), where | realized that if | wanted to be a writer, I'd 
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have to stop talking about it and sit down and do it. Back home, published last fall, Stone Quarry, all by St. Martin’s Press. She’s 


I joined a local writers’ group that helped me to see that | won the Shamus Award for Best Novel, the Anthony Award for 
should be writing what I loved to read—mysteries.” Her first Best Novel, and was nominated for the Edgar Award for Best 
novel, Sing It to Her Bones, won the coveted Malice Domestic Short Story, “Hoops.” Rosan is the founder and moderator of a 
Grant in 1998 and was selected by the Mystery Guild as a fea- series of panels called Crime Writing and the American 
tured alternate this fall. Imagination in New York. 
“Now my publisher expects me to turn out a book every year. a 
It's a little daunting, especially as I’m not yet making enough Eve Colgate’s mouth smiled as | put her drink on the scarred tabletop. Her 
money to quit my day job.” eyes were doing work of their own. They were the palest eyes I’d ever seen, 
Talley is also the author of two non-fiction works and three nearly colorless. They probed my face, my hands, swept over the room around 
short stories. “Conventional Wisdom” will be published this — us, followed my movements as | drank or lit a cigarette. When they met my 
May in Malice Domestic 9. She’s just completed her next novel eyes they paused, for a moment. They widened slightly, almost imperceptibly, 
featuring Hannah Ives and is beginning a third. and | thought for no reason of the way a dark room is revealed by a lighten- 
ae ing flash, and how much darker it is, after that. 
Even in that crippled condition, | was still going 55 when | reached the pond | smoked and let Eve Colgate’s eyes play. | didn’t meet them again. She took 
and realized with absolute certainty that, barring a miracle, | wouldn't make a breath, finally, and spoke, with the cautious manner of a carpenter using a 
it around the curve. | pressed both feet on the brake pedal sending the car distrusted tool. 
fish-tailing across the center line. As | pulled back into my lane, | was vague- “I’m not sure how to begin.” She sipped her brandy. If | had a dollar for every 
ly aware that the dark van was still with me, but | was too busy to think about | client who started that way | could have had a box at Yankee Stadium, but 
much more than slowing the car down. Hold on, Hannah! Here we go! | there was a difference. They usually said it apologetically, as if they expected 
My car sailed over the ditch, shot through a hedge, ripped through a barbed me to expect them to know how to begin. Eve Colgate was stating a fact that 
wire fence and plunged, nose first, into the murky water of the Baxter's pond. | could take or leave. 
The last thought | had before everything went dark was not of my husband or Stone Quar 
daughter or the fear of dying but Oh, damn, |’m going to ruin Connie’s scarf. by S.J. Rozan 
Sing it To Her Bones The Basic Four 


by Marcia Talley | Ever since Edgar Allen Poe introduced the literary 
world to the mystery novel with his seminal masterpiece The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue, the genre has evolved in many dif- 
ferent directions. Although the details of a crime story are 
_ infinitely variable, most critics agree that mysteries fall into one 
| of four major sub-genres. 

The first category, known as the “Puzzle” or “Locked Room” 
genre, is a style in which a murder victim is found in an appar- 
architecture firm specializing in his- | ently sealed enclosure. It is the detective’s job to decipher the 
torical restoration and__ public seemingly impossible means of escape. This is the genre that 


3 buildinos. She occasionally manases_ if eee... Poeis-ereditedawithanventine. 
oe y regarded as the classic mystery 


n t j i lish Country House” or “Manor 

e I O n P sat ally focuses on an isolated group 

xX 3 We) aa ; who find themselves suspects 

aN ee is able to solve the crime with 

rn lass. | and understanding of human 

ad # . ly popular in the 1920s and ’30s. 

‘ g q se of pulp magazines, featuring 

- 3oiled” or “Black Mask” fiction. 

steries was usually an isolated 

He limited and local justice in a 

1-Boiled fiction was the United 

9 the mystery genre, bringing to 
America. 


Shira Rosan (SJ. Rozan) / “Writing is the 3a cama 
hardest thing I've done,” says Rosan 
72, who went to architecture school 
after Oberlin “to be useful.” She lives | 
in Greenwich Village and works as a | 
senior associate with a New York g u 


of “Police Procedural” stories 
the crime-solving methodology 
Agencies. The strong character 
_ + possibilities of police procedu- 
uited for television. @ 
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“The research is what makes the books fun, but it's the win- Frommer's Cozies include The Vanishing Violinist, Murder & 
dow dressing,” Frommer adds. “In fiction, what matters is that Sullivan, Buried in Quilts, Kaleidoscope: A Collection of Stories, 
the characters live and make you care about them.” 1990 and 1991: and Murder in C Major, all published by St. 

Martin’s Press, and a number of short mystery stories. 
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The characters—and their fans—help tremen- The disappearance of Camila’s violin made the national news. 


dously during the inevitable periods of writers block. “I The live broadcasts of the finals would be carried on public radio stations, 
received a letter from a woman w hose aunt read Buried in though only the awards ceremony and concert would be televised at all. But 
Quilts to distract her from her pain while she was dying of can- this kind of news brought out the networks and put the competition on the 
cer,” Frommer says. “She finished it just before she died. | got front page of the Oliver paper, which until now had run only one routine story 
that letter when I was havi ing a really hard time writing and was listing the countries from which the competitors came and the awards for 
thinking of giving it up. which they were vying. 
Talley -emembers a man in her writer's group who, after Much was made of the value of the missing violin, variously estimated from 
reading the first chapters of Sing it To Her Bones, called and five hundred thousand to five million dollars. Joan wondered whether the 
talked to her about everything but Hannah's struggle with can- press and broadcasters made up their figures as they went along. 
cer. “Finally I asked, ‘Is there something you want to say, John? "Such an instrument can’t be replaced by money,” said an impassioned offi- 
and he said, ‘I just want to know. W ill she be all right?” cial of the competition in a plea for the return of the violin. “It’s a priceless 
With the book just released, Talley is continually amazed treasure that should be played by a master musician, in this case the fine 
that people seem to be loving it. “T have this nagging fear that young Brazilian violinist from whose hands it was torn.” 
the world will wake up and discover that ['m an imposter w ho “Is that the way it happened, Mom?” Andrew asked at breakfast. “Did they 
can't write her way out of a paper bag. come right up to her and tear it out of her hands?” With expertise born of expe- 
"What I’ve discovered,” adds Rosan, “is that you can keep rience, he caught the toast that flew out of their old toaster and began 
pulling the wool over readers’ eyes. They will, in fact, never slathering jam on it. No wonder he had good hands for a Frisbee. 
figure out i you're the fraud and imposter you know your- “Not according to Bruce, and he talked with her. He said she didn't even know 
self to be.” it was missing until she opened the case to play it last night.” 
—— “Good.” Andrew scribbled on a scrap of paper. “I needed an example of hyper- 
MAKING CRIME PAY bole for class.” 
Sara Hoskinson Frommer / Publishing The Vanishing Violinist 
mystery novels was the last thing on by Sara Frommer 


Frommer's mind. With degrees in 


German from Oberlin and Brown, she Marcia Dutton Talley / Talley wrote her first mystery in the fourth 
taught for a while then worked in a orade—a ghost town adventure with a heroine named Lucy. ‘It 
series of jobs with a transportation was a dreadful Nancy Drew rip- 


economist, a team of ethnologists, and a off,” she says. “Later, | moved on to 
student exchange program, all while idolizing Agatha Christie.” 
bringing up two sons. Talley and her husband, John 
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have to stop talking about it and sit down and do it. Back home, 
| joined a local writers’ group that helped me to see that | 
should be writing what I loved to read—mysteries.” Her first 
novel, Sing It to Her Bones, won the coveted Malice Domestic 
Grant in 1998 and was selected by the Mystery Guild as a fea- 
tured alternate this fall. 

“Now my publisher expects me to turn out a book every year. 
Its a little daunting, especially as I’m not yet making enough 
money to quit my day job.” 

Talley is also the author of two non-fiction works and three 
short stories. “Conventional Wisdom” will be published this 
May in Malice Domestic 9. She’s just completed her next novel 
featuring Hannah Ives and is beginning a third. 

Even in that crippled condition, | was still going 55 when | reached the pond 
and realized with absolute certainty that, barring a miracle, | wouldn’t make 
it around the curve. | pressed both feet on the brake pedal sending the car 
fish-tailing across the center line. As | pulled back into my lane, | was vague- 
ly aware that the dark van was still with me, but | was too busy to think about 
much more than slowing the car down. Hold on, Hannah! Here we go! 

My car sailed over the ditch, shot through a hedge, ripped through a barbed 

wire fence and plunged, nose first, into the murky water of the Baxter’s pond. 

The last thought | had before everything went dark was not of my husband or 

daughter or the fear of dying but Oh, damn, I’m going to ruin Connie’s scarf. 


Sing it To Her Bones 
by Marcia Talley 


Shira Rosan (S.J. Rozan) / “Writing is the 
hardest thing I've done,” says Rosan 
‘72, who went to architecture school 
after Oberlin “to be useful.” She lives 
in Greenwich Village and works as a 
with a New York 
architecture firm specializing in his- 


and public 


senior associate 


torical restoration 
buildings. She occasionally manages 
to slip a bit of Oberlin folkways and 
mores into her novels. 

“IT came out of Oberlin with a broad 
sweep of eclectic knowledge and a strong 


social conscience. Those two ideas—that 
all knowledge is equally valid and accessi- 
ble, and that, once gained, knowledge 
should be used for something that helps 
someone—have informed my life since 
and are the basis of what and how I write,” she says. “I write in 
and demands—a lot 


the private detective form which allows 
of social commentary and large themes.” 

It's easy to get bogged down, Rosan admits, and she’s been 
tempted to quit. “Every word matters, both in sound and mean- 
ing. But you can't let up, ever, even when there's not much 
reason to keep going. But nothing I’ve ever done is more satis- 
fying when it works.” 

" Rosan’s series includes China Trade, Concourse, Mandarin 
Plaid, No Colder Place, A Bitter Feast, and the most recent, 
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published last fall, Stone Quarry, all by St. Martin’s Press. She’s 


won the Shamus Award for Best Novel, the Anthony Award for 


Best Novel, and was nominated for the Edgar Award for Best 
Short Story, “Hoops.” Rosan is the founder and moderator of a 
series of panels called Crime Writing and the American 
Imagination in New York. 
Eve Colgate’s mouth smiled as | put her drink on the scarred tabletop. Her 
eyes were doing work of their own. They were the palest eyes I’d ever seen, 
nearly colorless. They probed my face, my hands, swept over the room around 
us, followed my movements as | drank or lit a cigarette. When they met my 
eyes they paused, for a moment. They widened slightly, almost imperceptibly, 
and | thought for no reason of the way a dark room is revealed by a lighten- 
ing flash, and how much darker it is, after that. 
| smoked and let Eve Colgate’s eyes play. | didn’t meet them again. She took 
a breath, finally, and spoke, with the cautious manner of a carpenter using a 
distrusted tool. 
“I’m not sure how to begin.” She sipped her brandy. If | had a dollar for every 
client who started that way | could have had a box at Yankee Stadium, but 
there was a difference. They usually said it apologetically, as if they expected 
me to expect them to know how to begin. Eve Colgate was stating a fact that 
| could take or leave. 
Stone Quarry 


by S.J. Rozan 


The Basic Four 
Ever since Edgar Allen Poe introduced the literary 
world to the mystery novel with his seminal masterpiece The 
Murders in the Rue Morgue, the genre has evolved in many dif- 
ferent directions. Although the details of a crime story are 


infinitely variable, most critics agree that mysteries fall into one 
of four major sub-genres. 

The first category, known as the “Puzzle” or “Locked Room” 
genre, is a style in which a murder victim is found in an appar- 
ently sealed enclosure. It is the detective’s job to decipher the 
seemingly impossible means of escape. This is the genre that 
Poe is credited with inventing. 

The “Cozy” genre is generally regarded as the classic mystery 
form. Also known as the “English Country House” or “Manor 
House” style, a Cozy novel usually focuses on an isolated group 
of semi-aristocratic individuals who find themselves suspects 
in a murder. A super-detective is able to solve the crime with 
his keen sense of observation and understanding of human 
nature. This style was immensely popular in the 1920s and ‘30s. 

The 1920s also saw the rise of pulp magazines, featuring 
what is now known as “Hard-Boiled” or “Black Mask” fiction. 
The protagonist in these mysteries was usually an isolated 
investigator who could “achieve limited and local justice in a 
less than perfect world.” Hard-Boiled fiction was the United 
States’ foremost contribution to the mystery genre, bringing to 
life the gritty realism of urban America. 

The 1940s saw the advent of “Police Procedural” stories 
which took a pragmatic look at the crime-solving methodology 
of various law enforcement agencies. The strong character 
development and limitless plot possibilities of police procedu- 


rals also made the genre well suited for television. e@ 


Cover Story 


The d 


of Life 


For better or for worse, in sickness and in health, our DNA is an extraordinary partner. It can map our bodies, 
help us heal, and predict our children’s medical futures. The world of genetic research, therapy, and profiling is 
expanding at warp speed, and Oberlin alums are leading the way. 


story by Peter Gwynne e illustrations by Curtis Parker 


Early this decade, scientists set about a task of extraordinary hubris. They planned to 


determine the entire chemical makeup of the strands of DNA, the molecule that forms the foundation of 


life, in human beings. The Human Genome Project, as it is called, aims to localize the estimated 60,000- 


120,000 genes that each of us carries. The project has moved ahead with amazing speed. Using techniques 


developed for the Human Genome Project, research teams have already obtained the complete genetic 


sequences of fruit flies and worms, and have come within sight of completing the human genome sequence. 


HIS COMING UNDERSTANDING of our entire genetic her- 

itage has potential value far beyond the laboratory. The 

work points the way to efficient new means of identify- 
ing and producing new drugs and matching them precisely to 
the patients who need them most. Doctors could eventually 
rely on their patients’ individual genetic records when they 
prescribe drugs, thus avoiding allergic reactions and ensuring 
the most effective treatments. Genetics has plainly come a 
long way since it emerged as separate scientific discipline 
about a century ago. 


Geneticists don't restrict themselves to activities that 
stem from sequencing. They now have a bird’s-eye view of 
how mutations occur—from creatures as diverse as bacteria 
to digital organisms that exist only in a virtual world. They 
can advise parents who are in danger of bearing children with 
mutations that will render them physically and mentally 
deficient. Many geneticists, indeed, pursue their craft in 
intimate contact with, and to the essential benefit of, human 
patients. 


One such geneticist is James Grifo "78, whose work 
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combines genetics with in vitro fertilization (IVF), the tech- 
nology that produces test-tube babies. His patients are 
parents with a high risk of bearing a child with a serious 
inherited disease. 

“A lot of them choose not to get pregnant because of the 
high risk; they don’t want to terminate a pregnancy,” Grifo 
explains. So parents consult him about his method of diag- 
nosing tiny, eight-cell embryos prepared by IVF before 
implanting those unaffected by the genetic condition. And in 
the initial interview they learn of the difficulties of undergo- 
ing the procedure, the cost (about $10,000 for the IVF 
procedure, although the embryo testing is free), and the 
glimmer of hope that it offers them. 

Fresh understanding of human genetics also permits 
counselors to give couples reliable advice about their risks of 
bearing children with such conditions. Wendy Uhlmann ’83 
routinely advises families concerned that they will pass 
severe genetic disorders on to future generations. One of just 
1,700 genetic counselors in the United States, Uhlmann 
must listen to her patients, trace and analyze their family his- 
tories, return with news good or bad, and find support for 
those facing problems. 

Advances in genetics haven't come without controversy. 
Geneticists who work on evolutionary theory inevitably face 
pressure from the creationist movement, which denies the 
fundamental principles of evolutionary theory. The anti-abor- 
tion movement has effectively ended much of the research 
on human embryos in the U.S., and genetic counselors con- 
tinually face issues of privacy—between patients and their 
insurance companies, among family members, and even 
between husbands and wives. 

Nevertheless, genetics remains a compelling scientific 
discipline. In the following pages, Grifo, Uhlmann, and three 
other alumni outline their own experiences with genetics 
research and their personal contributions to this broad, bur- 
geoning field. Their work covers past, present, and future, 
from understanding evolutionary changes that occurred eons 
ago to protecting the human germ line that may help ensure 
the stability of the hereditary makeup that we pass on to 


future generations. 
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Evolution at the Molecular Level 


Richard Lenski ‘77 
ince evolution has occurred on our planet for several 


billion years, the obvious way to study it is by examin- 

ing and interpreting fossils. In recent years, however, a 
new method has emerged. “We use DNA molecules to look 
back at history,” explains Richard Lenski '77, distinguished 
professor in the ecology and evolutionary biology program at 
Michigan State University. 

“Like the fossil record, it provides a way of looking back at 
history, making certain assumptions about parsimony—that is, 
choosing the simpler explanation before launching into the 
more complicated ones. This is molecular evolution. It tremen- 
dously complements the paleontological perspective.” 

Instead of studying fossils in the field, Lenski observes bac- 
teria in the laboratory. “Studying microorganisms is logical 
because they reproduce very quickly, are easy to grow, and are 
simple to work with in many respects,” he says. “Over the past 
ten years weve been able to observe more than 20,000 gener- 
ations of bacteria.” 

In one key experiment, Lenski’s team determined that the 
common bacteria E. coli evolve in a process called punctuated 
equilibrium. Over 3,000 generations, the average size of the E. 
coli doubled. But rather than increasing in size gradually, the 
bacteria tended to stay one size for several generations. Then, 
as a result of a single mutation that created a specific advan- 
tage for the entire population of bacteria, the colony 
underwent a significant growth spurt over a relatively short 
period. Once a rare mutation came up with a better design, it 
took only about 200 generations for the competitive advantage 
of larger size to predominate in the population of E. coli. 
During that brief period, the larger and smaller bacteria “were 
slugging it out,’ says Lenski. 

What controls the rate of evolutionary change is a question 
that his work promises to answer. “With bacteria, you can look 
at the possibilities with well-designed experiments,” says 
Lenski, who in 1996 received a MacArthur Fellowship, often 


referred to as “The Genius Award.” “We have some control 


A lot of individuals at risk 
“don’t want to know 
whether they have it.” 


over bacterial evolution. We can create different environ- 
ments and manipulate the mutation rate of bacteria by 
altering pathways that involve DNA repair.” 

His research involves one implicit assumption: that evolu- 
tionary change occurs in roughly the same way in all 
organisms. Given that fact, which few dispute, studying bac- 
teria can reveal the nature of evolution in higher species, 
including humans. 

But bacteria aren't the only microorganisms in Lenski’s 
menagerie. His team recently started to study “digital organ- 
isms, self-replicating computer programs that mutate at 
random. Since they compete for time on a computer's central 
processing unit, these organisms adapt by natural selection 
to replicate faster and more efficiently. 

Digital organisms have several advantages over bacteria. 
“One, says Lenski, “is the tremendous precision and repli- 
cation that occurs with these computer experiments. We can 
also create varieties of digital bugs—from small and simple 
to large and complex 


and ask how they evolve. We have 
previously published research on experiments that we did a 
couple of years ago using 250 different types of bacteria. 
With digital organisms, we were able to look at more than 
one billion different types.” 

Another advantage of the digital bugs is more fundamen- 
tal to an understanding of the process of evolution. “Perhaps 
the most intriguing reason for studying digital organisms is 
that they are an entirely different manifestation of ‘life’ from 
all the organisms around us,” says Lenski. “All those are 
based on DNA, genes, and proteins. We're looking for the 


foundations of evolutionary change that are independent of 


DNA and what we recognize in organisms around us. We re 
using a completely independent chemistry.” 


Discovering and Delaying DNA Damage 


Philip Hanawalt ’ 


hile evolution occurs in fits and starts, the DNA 

in all living things sustains a constant barrage of 

potentially damaging threats from the environ- 
ment, notably from radiation and chemicals. Until 
recently, biologists believed that the molecule could sur- 
vive most of those threats without harm. But now, doubts 
are emerging. 

“We are learning that many environmental factors cause 
damage to DNA, and that DNA is not as stable a molecule 
as we once thought,” says Philip Hanawalt '54, professor of 
biology at Stanford University. “It’s subject to damage just by 
being in a living cell, and in particular because we breathe 
oxygen. Reactive forms of oxygen in cells damage DNA." 

Hanawalt focuses on the mechanisms that cells use to 
repair their damaged DNA. “It’s important to understand 
how living cells respond to the stress of having agents that 
damage DNA react with them,” says Hanawalt. “We're using 
cutting-edge technology, such as arrays of DNA chips, that 
allows us to study all the genes involved when this happens.” 

This branch of genetics has implications beyond an 
understanding of how cells work. For example, a disease 
called xeroderma pigmentosa stems from a deficiency in 
DNA repair. That makes individuals with the condition 
extremely sensitive to sunlight, even when they are exposed 
for just a few minutes. Hanawalt’s laboratory discovered a 
DNA defect in the early stages of development that produces 
Cockayne syndrome, a condition that causes sunlight sensi- 
tivity and worse. Its victims are dwarfs with mental 
impairment and extreme vulnerability to cataracts. 

Research on DNA repair can also cast light on environ- 
mental threats. Hanawalt’s team compared the relative 
damage to DNA caused by oxygen and radiation in the envi- 
ronment. “Oxygen damage to DNA is greater than that 
sustained from low doses of ionizing radiation,” Hanawalt 
says. ‘We're concerned about levels of radiation in our envi- 
ronment. But it may be that levels we now regard as serious 
are too low to cause damage, and that we can tolerate more 
radiation than we thought.” 

That possibility stems from current research into the rela- 
tionship between low-dose exposure to radiation or chemical 
toxins and the internal mechanisms in cells. “Exposure to 
low levels of radiation activates repair processes in the cell, 
so that it reduces rather than increases the level of damage 
in your DNA,” says Hanawalt. “We may not have to spend 
billions of dollars to clean up radioactive toxins—perhaps 
just millions or hundreds of thousands of dollars instead.” 
Hanawalt admits that no government will make a decision on 


such a drastic step until it has more solid research. 
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Meanwhile, his team and others are studying DNA repair 
in so-called undifferentiated cells, such as neurons. These 
cells differ from others in that, once formed, they never 
divide. Studying the cells could provide insights into prob- 
lems of aging and certain neurological diseases. 

Hanawalt has occupied a central role in DNA repair 
research for more than 30 years. He was a member of a group 
that discovered repair replication, the universal mechanism 
that replaces a bad strand of the DNA molecule with a good 
one, and has watched the discipline grow at a remarkable 
pace. 

“Back in 1974,” he recalls, “I ran the first international 
comprehensive meeting on DNA repair. I got 200 people to 
come to Squaw Valley, California, on a weekend too cold for 
skiing. Now there are probably five or six major meetings on 
DNA repair each year. The discipline has really blossomed. 
My only regret is that I’m approaching retirement age at a 
time when it’s getting really exciting.” 


Diagnosis Before Birth 


James Grifo ’78 


ames Grifo ’78 aims to prevent genetic damage before 
it occurs. As director of New York University Medical 
Center's division of reproductive endocrinology, he 
pioneered a technique of “preimplantation genetic 
diagnosis.” Used in conjunction with in vitro fertilization 
(IVF), it analyzes embryos produced in the test tube for 
genetic defects before implanting them in mothers. 

The technique offers promise for couples who have a high 
risk of conceiving a child with a severe genetic defect. Many 
have already borne a baby with a disease and want to ensure 
that further pregnancies result in healthy children. 
Currently, they can’t learn whether their fetus has the genet- 
ic condition until several weeks after conception, when 
chemical monitoring techniques become feasible. If the dis- 
ease is present, the parents face the uncomfortable choice of 
aborting their fetus or delivering a severely disabled child. 

Preimplantation diagnosis removes that choice by testing 
an embryo fertilized in a test tube for the genetic condition 
before implanting it in the mother. “We were the second 
group in the world to take an eight-cell embryo, remove a 
single cell, test it, and transfer embryos not affected with 
the illness that the couple carries,” says Grifo. “We've had 
over 35 babies from this procedure, out of more than 100 in 
the world.” 

The process isn’t easy. “Couples must go through IVF, 
which is not as much fun as getting pregnant the old-fash- 
ioned way. And while we haven't charged for the embryo 
biopsy, the IVF costs in the $10,000 range.” But parents have 
gone through the procedure because it gives them the oppor- 
tunity to bear children guaranteed free of genetic diseases. 

Another advance pioneered by Grifo and his colleagues 
promises to help a different group of would-be parents. As 
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women get older, they have an increasing risk of producing 
defective eggs. Grifo’s team determined that the defects 
occur in parts of an egg separate from and outside the nuclei 
that carry an ege’s genetic information. The team reasoned 
that older women could increase their chances of bearing 
healthy children if their nuclei were transferred to younger 
eggs from donors. “We got permission to do this in two 
patients, and it worked. We transferred the embryos, 
although neither woman got pregnant,” he says. “But we had 
to stop because of political pressure. Now we are focusing on 
animal work.” 

Grifo admits that his research has ethical and regulatory 
implications. “It’s unfortunate that abortion politics has 
become confused with infertility research. The bottom line is 
that there are patients with horrible illnesses. Our goal is to 
help them have children and be happy patients. Most of the 
critics don't really have a healthy understanding of what’s 
going on.” 


Human Genetics 


Tom Gelehrter 57 ¢ Wendy Uhimann ‘82 


esearch in a broader segment of genetics promises 

to yield health benefits to the entire human popu- 

lation. Sparked by such programs as the Human 
Genome Project, human genetics “has the potential of 
really defining what we are,” says Tom Gelehrter °57. 
“Understanding how genes switch on and off will enable 
us to know how our bodies work and how to fix them 
when they're broken.” 

That knowledge will lead to a strong practical payoff: “We 
will have the opportunity to individualize medical care in a 
way that we have not been able to do before,” explains 
Gelehrter, who is professor and chair of human genetics and 
professor of internal medicine at the University of Michigan. 
“It is especially applicable to diseases that appear later in 
life, such as cancers and heart disease. And it opens the way 
to individualized therapy. We now give patients medications 
knowing that some proportion will develop side effects. 
Human genetics offers the chance to detect patients who are 
genetically predisposed to this.” 

In his own research, Gelehrter focuses on how genes are 
turned on and off—or how gene expression is regulated, in 
the technical language of genetics. A recent investigation 
involves a gene responsible for plasminogen, a substance 
that degrades certain blood clots. Controlling plasminogen is 
important in certain fibrotic diseases, such as lupus and 
inflammation of the kidneys. Doctors normally use two types 


of substances—a growth factor called TGF beta and a class 
of chemicals known as glucocorticoids—to treat those con- 
ditions. However, the two often interfere with each other's 
actions. Gelehrter and his colleagues have discovered a way to 
persuade the two compounds to work effectively in concert. 
3eyond the laboratory, Gelehrter has long taken an inter 


est in genetics education. His efforts include coauthoring the 
most popular textbook on medical genetics. “I’m interested 
in the need to increase genetic awareness among physicians 
and other medical providers, and more broadly among the 
general public,” he says. 

“The medical profession is less informed than it should be 
on genetics. Several studies show that a depressingly low 
number of medical professionals can correctly interpret test 
data. As patients are getting more sophisticated and demand- 
ing, they are often more up-to-date than their physicians. 
That could be a problem.” 

It's a problem that Gelehrter’s colleague, Wendy Uhlmann 
‘83, aims to overcome. A genetic counselor and clinic coor- 
dinator at the University of Michigan's division of medicine, 
Uhlmann advises patients on the risks they may face as a 
result of their genetic heritages. “Families will come to see us 
because they have a family history [of a certain type of dis- 
ease],” she explains. “We can analyze their history for the 
chance that the genetic disease will occur. A lot of the work 
is risk assessment and genetic education—helping people to 
make the best decisions for themselves.” 

The profession presents ethical challenges aplenty. 
Among the toughest are those associated with Huntington’s 
disease, whose most prominent victim was folk singer Woody 
Guthrie. This is a progressive neurological condition that 
affects men between the ages of 30 and 50 and eventually 
kills them. The gene responsible for it is a dominant one; a 
person who received the gene from a parent will inevitably 
fall victim to the disease. A team of researchers located that 
gene in 1995, making it possible to identify individuals with 
the disease long before they show obvious symptoms. 

Since no cure exists, says Uhlmann, a lot of individuals at 
risk “don't want to know whether they have it. Others do, 
because if they have it they may choose not to have children, 
or to make a career move.” 

Uhlmann recalls a typical example of an ethical dilemma. 
A husband with a 50 percent risk of suffering Huntington's 
didn’t want to know his genetic status. His wife. who was 
pregnant, wanted her fetus tested, and aborted if it had the 
disease. But if the disease showed up in the fetus, it would 
mean that the husband certainly had it also. 


“We turned her down, as did every other center, says 


Uhlmann. Eventually, the husband relented and agreed to 
have himself and the fetus tested. Sadly, both had the 
Huntington's gene, and the pregnancy was terminated, 


As geneticists locate the genes for other diseases, the 


breadth of genetic counseling widens. “We're doing a lot of 
cancer genetics, including breast and colon cancer, says 
Uhlmann. “Again, it’s a matter of evaluating family histories. 
The most amazing thing is reassuring people whose mothers 
and grandmothers have a cancer that they don't have a 100 
percent risk.” 

Doing the job effectively means keeping up with the sci- 
entific literature. “Over 4,000 genetic conditions have been 
identified,” Uhlmann explains. “Sometimes you look in the 
paper and find that a new gene has been discovered, and 
might then get calls from people that day.” But even as they 
keep up with public reports on genetics, genetic counselors 
must be sensitive to their patients’ frequent need for privacy. 
Many individuals don’t want their medical records available 
to their health insurance companies or their employers. 


The Oberlin Influence 

berlin played a significant formative role in the 

careers of these five geneticists. For these alumni, 

professors opened the way to productive careers in 
the tough world of academic science. “Dennis Luck was one 
of the most influential people in my career, as well as Peter 
Hawkins and Martin Ackermann,” says Grifo. “I’m so grate- 
ful to them. 

Lenski benefited particularly from his alma mater when 
he was deciding how to study evolution. “I recalled a course 
on microbial genetics taught by Richard Levin. I remem- 
bered how tremendously impressed I had been by some of 
the elegant experiments done several years ago with molecu- 
lar genetics, and thought: Why could the same features not 
be used from an evolutionary perspective?” He started his 
postdoctoral work in the subdiscipline at the University of 
Massachusetts and realized that he had “discovered an open 
niche—an opportunity to do what no one else was doing.” 

Uhlmann also gives credit to Levin for introducing her to 
genetics. “He certainly had a big impact, along with my 
winter-term project, she says. She also regards her career as 
a reflection of her alma mater. “Oberlin prepared me well for 
this field. Genetic counseling is a perfect Oberlin profession 
in a lot of ways. It requires science, working with people, and 
a lot of ethical challenges that you try to do right.” © 


Peter Gwynne is a freelance science writer based in Cape Cod, 
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The Ace of Hearts 


The beat goes 


ing_ headlines 


on for Boston heart surgeon and bass cuitarist Billy Cohn. who's mak- 


and history for his remarkable invention—a device that allows bypass 


surgery on a beating heart. » by STEFANIE DOEBLER / PHotos BY REN NORTON 


Not surprisingly, he’s 
fascinated by the 
concept of robots in 
the 0.R. Like some- 
thing out of a 
futuristic video 
game, bypass 
surgery can now be 
performed by tiny 
little robotic claws 
which are directed 
by the surgeon using 
a controller that 
looks suspiciously 
as though it came 
from a Nintendo 64. 


URING HIS DAYS at Oberlin, Billy Cohn ’82 

wanted to be a rock star. Today the Boston 

heart surgeon plays the bass guitar with his 

band, Shake, but his celebrity status is a result 
of his entrepreneurial work in the operating room, not 
his performances on the stage. 

His invention, the Cohn Cardiac Stabilizer, has 
taken the field of cardiothoracic surgery to new 
heights. The simple device, fashioned in his basement 
from a set of soup spoons bought at the neighborhood 
grocery, allows surgeons to perform bypass surgery on 
a beating heart—a feat impossible until recently. 

Bypass surgery is performed nearly 600,000 times a 
year, according to the American Heart Association. 
Traditionally, doctors stop the patient's heart by using 
a heart-lung machine that keeps the patient alive dur- 
ing the operation. The surgery involves splicing pieces 
of vein, taken from the leg, around the blockage in the 
coronary artery. Without the heart-lung machine, try- 
ing to carry out such a precise task would be like 
trying to do needlepoint while riding a horse. 


For patients who qualify for bypass surgery, success 
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rates are better than 90 percent. There remain, how- 
ever, serious side effects that often result from the 
heart-lung machine itself. Some of the damage is 
caused by blood clots; patients may experience 
inflamed kidneys and lungs, and there is a small risk 
of damage to the retina of the eye. Furthermore, even 
a small clot can damage the brain. A third to a half of 
patients who are put on the heart-lung machine may 
later exhibit cognitive defects, from memory problems 
and difficulty concentrating to depression and atten- 
tion deficiency. 

Until very recently, doctors had assumed that these 
side effects were the intrinsic risks of heart surgery— 
necessary evils that came along with the heart-lung 
machine. “That may still be true,” Cohn says. “But if 
you can do an operation without the machine, and you 
can do it well, then it seems as though this would be 
a natural way for the field to move.” 

Wearing cowboy boots under his white lab coat and 
powder blue scrubs, Cohn doesn't fit the typical image 
of a surgeon. Give him an opportunity and he'll pull 
out a deck of cards and ask you to pick one, or make 
a handful of coins mysteriously jump from one hand 
to the other. In his Texas twang, he'll tell you how he 
just got one of his antique cars running again, or how 
he loves to fly-fish. 

At Oberlin (where he dyed his hair black and white 
and played bass guitar), Cohn discovered performance 
art and says he did “all kinds of crazy things in the 
name of art.’ He remembers a time shortly after 
deciding on medical school when he and a friend set 
up a sign in Wilder Bowl that said “Do The Freak til 
You Drop with Young Professionals, 25 cents.” For 
more than two hours they hung out on the grass doing 
The Freak—a popular 70s dance. “People would walk 
by and see us and join in,” he chuckles. “At one point 
there was a line of 50 people doing The Freak.” 

The transition to heart surgery from performance 
art, sculpture, and music may seem strange for some, 
but Cohn claims that he's always had a passion for 
medicine. Growing up in Houston, one of the incuba- 
tors of heart surgery, he often heard news of heart 
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surgeon pioneers DeBakey and Denton 
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Wearing cowboy 
boots under his 
white lab coat and 
powder blue 
scrubs, Cohn 
doesn’t fit the 
typical image of a 
surgeon. Give him 
an opportunity and 
he’ll pull out a deck 
of cards and ask 
you to pick one, or 
make a handful of 
coins mysteriously 
jump from one 
hand to the other. 
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Cooley. He wasn't inclined toward academics in high 
school, but thought seriously about a medical career 
during his upper-level science classes in college. 

Cohn studied at Baylor Medical School and joined 
the staff of Boston’s Beth Israel Deaconess Medical 
Center and the faculty of Harvard Medical School in 
1994. Two years later he visited Johns Hopkins 
University and watched as Dr. James Fonger used a 
new technique to operate on a beating heart without 
the heart-lung machine. A device that looked like a 
two-pronged salad fork was passed through a small 
incision between the ribs; a stabilizer that Cohn said 
rode with the heart muscle “like a cowboy on a bron- 
co.” Impressed, he started using the method, but 
found its technical demands unsatisfying. 


The Eureka Moment 

YPASS SURGERY without the heart-lung machine 

is not a new concept; scientists have been look- 

ing for ways to get around its use for nearly a 
decade. But genius strikes when it’s least expected. 
Cohn’s “eureka” moment came while driving home 
from the hospital, when he convinced himself that 
there had to be a better tool than a salad fork. His 
vision was a device that would constrain the move- 
ment of the delicate coronary artery while allowing 
the heart to continue to beat around it. The surgeon, 
he predicted, could then construct the graft through 
a window cut out of the surface of the device. He 
drove straight to Stop & Shop and bought several 
soup spoons and, in his metal workshop (the same 
basement studio where he and his 7-year-old son 
built a propane-powered potato cannon), he worked 
through the night, hammering the spoons flat and 
cutting holes in their middles. He arrived at the hos- 
pital the next morning and headed for the animal lab. 
He tested the creation on pigs, dogs, and sheep, 
modifying the instrument as he went along. After 
several attempts, he was prepared to try his new 
device on a human patient. 

In December 1996, a patient agreed to be operat- 
ed upon with the homemade instrument. To Cohn’s 
delight, the procedure worked beautifully. “There | 
was, in the operating room, trying it on the first 
human,” he told a reporter. “And it was gorgeous.” 
That first case was a single bypass, but Cohn has since 
used the device on patients with multiple blocked ves- 
sels. Today quintuple bypasses, using his stabilizer, are 
commonplace. 

The following year the hospital sold his invention 
to Genzyme Surgical Products in Cambridge, which 
developed the mold for the commercial model, The 
prototype earned an enthusiastic response from test 
hospitals across the country. The final incarnation, 


constructed of metal and a plastic polymer, with 
adjustable settings and movable platforms, is far more 
high-tech than a spoon. More than 110 medical cen- 
ters have purchased the device and more than 300 
surgeons are trained to use it. Cohn estimates that 
more than 8,000 operations have been performed with 
the stabilizer. 

Brian Cmolik, a surgeon at Case Western Reserve 
University School of Medicine, first tried the stabiliz- 
er in Boston, and reports that, so far, he is pleased 
with its ease. “You don't have to be God's gift to 
surgery,’ he explains. “The results are fairly easy to 
reproduce. This is a good product, and | appreciate 
the fact that Bill has been so honest with those of us 
who are learning to use it, so we don't repeat the mis- 
takes he has already learned from.” 

Coincidentally, one of the pioneers of the heart- 
lung machine, Frederick Cross, is a 1942 Oberlin 
graduate. A member of the first generation of open- 
heart surgeons, Cross co-developed a_ heart-lung 
machine known as the Kay-Cross Rotating Disk 
Oxygenator, named after Cross and his co-inventor, 
Earle B. Kaye, which became one of the most widely 
used heart-lung machines in the world. At the time, in 
the mid-1950s, heart surgery was still at the forefront 
of medicine. Machines like Cross and Kaye's inven- 
tion allowed surgeons to probe a living heart for 
extended periods of time by transferring the jobs of 
respiration and circulation from the patient's lungs 
and heart to a machine. 

But beating-heart devices such as Cohn’s stabilizer 
wont make the heart-lung machine obsolete, com- 
ments Cross. At this point, such apparatuses work 
best on select patients with strong blood vessels and a 
good cardiac output. For patients who don't fall into 
this category, he believes, the heart-lung machine is 
still the best option. “The modern era of surgery is 
changing the way we approach heart surgery,” Cross 
says. “But it’s not changing that fast.” 

Cohn says he gets a bad rap by some heart-lung 
machine proponents who are annoyed by his calling 
attention to some of the machine's negative side 
effects. “I think the heart-lung machine is an incredi- 
ble device,” he argues. “I use it all the time. But it is 
associated with potential side effects and complica- 
tions that we'd love to avoid.” 


Looking to the Future 
T FIRST, Cohn’s spoon worked only for arteries on 
the front of the heart because they were accessi- 
ble. More recently, surgeons have developed 
techniques to lift the heart up and turn it over to reach 
the arteries on the back without affecting the heart- 
beat. “So here’s a heart, hanging halfway out of a 
persons chest while maintaining good circulation,” he 
says, gesturing to a video he refers to as ‘one of the sta- 
bilizer’s greatest hits.’ “With that technology, suddenh 
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we can do the same thing we did on the front of the 
heart anywhere on the heart.” 

Still, he recognizes that many questions still exist. 
His early experiences point out the major advantages 
of using the procedure, but he doesn’t yet have data 
about long-term effects. Random trials will help him 
and other surgeons who are investigating beating- 
heart surgery to understand which patients are the 
best candidates for the “spoon” operation. 

What's next in the field of heart surgery? Cohn 
foresees that angiogenesis—tricking the body into 
growing new blood vessels to bypass clogged arter- 
ies—and artificial hearts will be the next wave. “The 
first generation of mechanical hearts was fairly primi- 
tive, but the ones currently being developed are an 
order of magnitude more sophisticated and incredibly 
high-tech,” he says. 

Not surprisingly, he’s fascinated by the concept of 
robots in the O.R. Like something out of a futuristic 
video game, bypass surgery can now be performed by 
tiny little robotic claws which are directed by the sur- 
geon using a controller that looks suspiciously as 
though it came from 
a Nintendo 64, he 
Rather 


splitting the patient's 


says. than 
breastbone to expose 
the entire heart, the 
robot's pinchers are 
inserted into the 
chest cavity through 


several small inci- 
sions. “The surgeon 


can be across the hall 
in another room. He 
can even be in anoth- 
er city!” marvels 
Cohn, his voice ris- 
ing in excitement. 


A Hedonist and a Humanitarian 
NE OF COHN’S organic chemistry professors at 


Oberlin was P.J. Hawkins, who was involved in 

Shakespearean theater whenever he wasnt 
teaching. “I remember thinking, what a Renaissance 
guy,’ Cohn says. Hawkins’ attitude made quite an 
impression on his student, who still believes in the 
importance of having a variety of interests—some seri- 
ous, some not-so-serious. 

“T believe life should be fun, and I’m a hedonist in 
the true sense of the word in that I try to keep myself 
continually entertained,” Cohn says. His interest in 
inventing, in fact, grew from his need to entertain 
himself. He has another product undergoing FDA 
testing now but doubts he'll hit another one out of the 
park as he did with the soup spoons. 


Life at home is not dull either. He and his wite 
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Shaun have four children and 
are expecting another. Shaun 
Beth 


Deaconess’ hospitality program 


coordinates the Israel 
that helps find accommoda- 
tions for patients and_ their 
families who travel to Boston 
for medical care. The Cohns 
have been hosting families for 
nearly four years. “What a great program,” he says. 
“Our guests are just folks facing a hard time far from 
home. I’m glad to help them out where I can.” 

And how does he feel about having made such a 
tremendous contribution to medicine? “It’s very 
rewarding. Once you taste that, you want to do it 
again. 

“And this says it all,” he grins, picking up a framed 
thank-you note from the original Bozo the Clown, 
whose reoperative coronary artery bypass was done 
with Cohn’s stabilizer. “Uhe idea that thousands of 
people every month are having heart surgery with this 
thing that | made—and some of them do much better, 
or live when they would have died, otherwise—that's 


a oreat feeling. @ 


Stefanie Doebler is a freelance science writer based in 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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“These songs were 
present at every 
important occasion 
or event of planta- 
tion life,” Clemmons 
writes in the fore- 
word to Kathleen 
Abromeit’s Index to 
African-American 
Spirituals for the 
Solo Voice. “They 
provided motivation 
and inspiration for 
run-away slaves and 
taught lessons about 
life in general.” 


PROP LIE 


Making Joyful Noise 


The name Francois Clemmons is linked with some hea 


” “Mr. Roger's Neighborhood,” and 
the Harlem Spiritual Ensemble DB by KIRK WARREN 


the entertainment world: “Porgy and Bess 


HE MOUNTAINS of Vermont 
are an unlikely place from 
which to launch a crusade to 
the  African- 


American spiritual tradition, but 


preserve 


Francois Clemmons ’67 is an 
unlikely crusader. His enviable 
career as a vocalist includes a 
Grammy award-winning recording 
of Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess” 
with the Cleveland Orchestra in 
1973 and a debut performance as 
a soloist with the Metropolitan 
Opera Studio at Carnegie Hall. Yet 
the alumnus is probably most rec- 
ognized for the role he has played 
for 25 years: the friendly, singing 
Officer “Mr. 
Rogers Neighborhood.” 

Settled comfortably in his office at Middlebury 
College as the Alexander Twilight Artist-in-Residence, 
there is little about Clemmons that suggests a man 
with a calling. But beneath his warm and generous 


Clemmons on 


personality is a life deeply rooted in the spiritual tra- 
dition. Clemmons remembers with a musician’s 
clarity the sound of his mother’s voice and those 
hauntingly familiar melodies. Songs like “Steal Away” 
and “Go Down Moses,” deceptive in their simplicity, 
resonate in the music of the African-American 
church, evoking a rich and complex narrative history. 

This is music that reaches back to the earliest days 
of the African-American experience. “These songs 


were present at every important occasion or event of 


plantation life,” Clemmons writes in the foreword to 
Kathleen Abromeit’s Index to African-American 
Spirituals for the Solo Voice. “They provided motiva- 
tion and inspiration for run-away slaves and taught 
lessons about life in general.” Over time, they have 
also become part of a common cultural legacy shared 
by Americans of all races. “Students are always sur- 
prised to learn how much of the music, food, and 
methods of communication they are accustomed to 


spring from this culture,” he points out. 
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Born in Birmingham, Alabama, Clemmons grew up 
in the segregated neighborhoods of Youngstown, Ohio, 
where his teachers quickly appreciated his gifted 
voice. “I came to Oberlin for a visit and saw how beau- 
tiful the campus was,” he says. “I was fascinated 
walking through old Warner Hall before they built the 
new Conservatory. You could hear a vocalist on one 
side, a pianist someplace else...it was wonderful. | 
had never been in that kind of an environment.” 

At Oberlin he hoped to find a haven of like-mind- 
ed people, but the rise of the civil rights movement in 
the 1960s brought racial tensions to the surface in 
every corner of American society. While a voice major 
at the Conservatory, Clemmons participated in sit-ins 
and demonstrations in his hometown and fought the 
defacto-segregation in northeast Ohio. He also con- 
tinued to indulge his growing interest in the 
African-American spiritual but found little support for 
that genre in the Conservatory. He found other oppor- 
tunities to sing spirituals in the Oberlin community, 
encouraged by local clergy, yet was disheartened by 
the lack of interest among the faculty. 

When dissuaded from including spirituals in his 
senior recital, however, Clemmons fought back. 
Avoiding their mention in the printed program, he 
nevertheless included eight selections in a carefully 
staged encore. “I invited my buddies from the basket- 
ball team and the football team. They screamed and 
yelled for spirituals.” 

Still, Clemmons is grateful for the exposure to 
opera he gained at Oberlin, which began a lifelong 
love affair. He carried that passion on to Carnegie- 
Mellon, where he earned a master of fine arts degree, 
followed by a big win at the regional Metropolitan 
Opera Auditions in Pittsburgh. That led to member- 
ship in the Metropolitan Opera Studio, through which 
he performed 70 roles with national opera companies. 

Clemmons made his way to Manhattan, where he 
took on some freelance vocal work and landed a con- 
tract to appear regularly on Fred Rogers’ children’s 
show. Touring solo and with Rogers, whom Clemmons 
calls his “spiritual father,” allowed him to witness the 


best of the professional music scene, and he was dis- 
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turbed by the almost complete absence of any protes- 


sional choral groups specializing in spirituals. “The 


European-based repertoires—German or French or 
Italian—were represented, but I never saw one that 
specialized in the American Negro spiritual,” he says. 

Moved by the his 


struggles of ancestors, 


Clemmons began programming entire concerts of 


spirituals, concerts that he said were supported emo- 
tionally and psychologically by presenters and musical 
institutions all over America. 

Back in New York, he met a musician named 
Emery Taylor, who led a part-time singing group called 
the Harlem Jubilee Singers. After much thought, 
prayer, and encouragement from his new friend, 
Clemmons was inspired to found the Harlem Spiritual 
Ensemble as an ongoing professional group. Years of 
historical research followed, as Clemmons examined 
slave songs that combined their African musical roots 
with the Christian theology that was forced upon the 
slaves by their masters. 

“Go down Moses, go down and tell old Pharaoh, 
tell old Pharaoh let my people go” was signifying, 
Clemmons wrote at the time. “The spiritual took on a 
double meaning to allow communication under the 
slavemaster’s nose and to facilitate communication 
among slaves who wished to escape.” 

The ensemble began slowly as Clemmons worked 
to recruit volunteer members—a bassist friend, a 
pianist who played wonderful gospel music, and a 
soprano. Coordinating everyone's busy schedules was 
difficult, yet he remembers fondly those first tentative 
meetings in his living room. “It was inspired—the 
sounds, the textures. It was like a dream coming true.” 

He had no background in choral music, but 
Clemmons’ passion for the spiritual served him well. 
Determined to make this important contribution to 
the American music scene, he invested his savings 
and began paying his musicians and performing with 
the ensemble. They got their big break in 1986 with a 
free concert at Federal Hall on Wall Street, which led 
to paying jobs, representation by the Thea Dispeker 
Agency, and a recording contract with Arcadia. 


Clemmons is fiercely defensive of the integrity of 


this music, arguing forcefully for its place in the reper- 
toire of serious American music. “Because these songs 
are appealing on the surface and highly accessible to 
the masses does not mean that they are empty and for 
the musically shallow. | often find that people are 
completely fooled by their overt simplicity and then 
profoundly seduced by the measure of satisfaction and 
awe these songs inspire. They touch places inside of 
us we can hardly describe.” 

Early on Clemmons made a decision to strive for 
authenticity in the ensemble’s performances. “That 
doesn’t mean boring,” he argues, “but we don't try to 
be a jazz ensemble or a contemporary spiritual ensem- 


ble. We try to recreate that original sound as if you 
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were to take original instruments and play Handel or 
Bach or Mozart. That original sound was just differ- 
ent, the original harmonies were different. You don’t 


try to contemporize Mozart, you know what | mean?” 


T'S BEEN 15 YEARS since the ensemble’s first meet- 

ing, years that have brought another Carnegie Hall 

debut, two CDs, and several tours of Europe where 
the group enjoys a tremendous following. Then there 
was Middlebury, where Clemmons was awarded an 
honorary PhD in 1996. 

“The Harlem Spiritual Ensemble was invited to 
sing at Middlebury,” he says. “There always seemed to 
be a very strong rapport with the students and facul- 
ty, so much so that they invited me to do master 
classes and demonstrations and recitals. | kept think- 
ing, My goodness, these guys like me!” 

Still, Clemmons felt unsatisfied. “I began to want 
a practical application for the things | had learned— 
I wanted to teach.” When opportunity knocked, he 
didn't hesitate, and today is a beloved member of the 


Middlebury family. A teacher, tutor, and director of | 


the College Choir, he works with students on inde- 
pendent projects involving gospel, spirituals, and jazz, 
and extends himself into the American literature and 
American civilization departments. Last year’s winter 
term at Middlebury had him in the classroom teach- 
ing “The History of the American Negro Spiritual and 
Its Influence on Western Civilization.” 

In his office overlooking the 
Clemmons now has time to be reflective. The spiri- 
tual is more than a historical artifact, he believes, and 


mountains, 


the renewed interest he finds in his audiences is 
indicative of the important role it still plays in our 
daily lives. “People are searching for spiritual values. 
At different times in our country’s history, we 
returned to our roots in times of crisis,” he says. “It is 
the common heritage of spiritual music that will sus- 
tain and ultimately prevail.” 

The image of Clemmons settled comfortably into 
academic life is an illusion at best. He maintains a 
busy touring schedule, dividing his time between the 
quiet Vermont college and the bustle of New York 
City. The Ensemble is preparing for a Russian tour 
and releases a new CD this month on the ARTS label. 

It has been a long and sometimes difficult journey 
from the Midwestern steel town to the blue skies of 


the E 


ast Coast, but Clemmons has maintained a ded- 


ication and determination throughout, seeing himself 


as inheritor to the African oral tradition. “When I pick 
up a spiritual, there is a divine connection for me, an 
insight into the message, the purpose, the motivation. 
So many things in my life make sense when I say ‘yes’ 
to this calling.” @ 


Kirk Warren is a freelance writer, musician, and chemistry 
major at Oberlin College. 


It has been a long 
and sometimes diffi- 
cult journey from 
the Midwestern steel 
town to the blue 
skies of the Vermont 
mountains, but 
Clemmons has main- 
tained a dedication 
and determination 
throughout, seeing 
himself as inheritor 
to the African oral 
tradition. “I feel that 
| have a gift in shar- 
ing the American 
Negro spiritual.” 
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IN 1996, A FEDERAL APPEALS COURT 
IN TEXAS DROPPED 
A BOMBSHELL ON HIGHER EDUCATION. 


ASG 


Zee Liversity or Racial 
BY BEN GOSE 


the court barred the law school from using race in the admissions process. The 


use of race in decisions, the court wrote, “is no more rational on its own terms 


That ruling became law in Texas, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
But most colleges in the rest of the country continue to use 
affirmative action, relying—albeit somewhat nervously—on 
the landmark 1978 Supreme Court decision, Regents of the 
University of California v. Bakke. In that case, brought by a 
white student who was denied admission to the UC-Davis 
medical school, the Court ruled that admissions officers could 
“take race into account” as one factor among many. 

The next big court case in the ongoing debate over affirma- 
tive action in college admissions involves the University of 
Michigan. Two lawsuits brought by white students—one 
aimed at Michigan’s undergraduate admissions policies, the 
other at its law school—charge that the university's use of 
racial admissions violates the 14th 
Amendment's Equal Protection Clause and the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. Ohio is in the same federal appeals court circuit 
as Michigan, so any decision that affects the admissions 
process at Michigan may very well extend to Oberlin. 

The question now is, on which side will the judges in 
Michigan fall? 


preferences in 


“We are certainly watching the Michigan case with inter- 
est,” says Oberlin President Nancy Dye. “It’s more relevant to 


Oberlin than the Hopwood decision. That was based on the 
practice of having separate and lower quantitative admissions 
thresholds for black and Latino student applicants. In the 
Michigan case, the plaintiffs are challenging practices that are 
much more closely related to what Oberlin does—race is one 
of many plus factors we consider in admissions, rather than a 
deciding or determinative factor.” 

Leo M. Romero ‘65, a professor and former dean of the 
University of New Mexico School of Law and a member of 
Oberlin’s Board of Trustees, says the outcome of the Michigan 
case may determine whether Oberlin is forced to modify its 
policies in any way. “One of the concerns that I have as a 
trustee is making sure that the procedures adopted by Oberlin 
could be defensible if challenged.” 

At Michigan, he says, race seems to serve more as a plus 
factor rather than a deciding factor. “If the court came down 
with a decision saying that no affirmative action is permissible 
in higher education—that Bakke is no longer good law—that 
would be the worst case decision” for Oberlin, Romero says. 
“Tf they say that, the court doesn’t even have to look at the way 
the program is put together. 

“If the court decides that Bakke is still good law—and then 
examines the way that Michigan designed their program— 
then its important to see what they say is acceptable. We'd 


“You can only.do it the hard way. If you're going to say that 


individual factors are important 


in assembling a class, then it's 


essential that you look at students individually." 


have to compare what they say is acceptable with the proce- 
dures that Oberlin has.” 

Oberlin has not buried its head in the sand as affirmative 
action has come under attack. “The Board of Trustees has had 
some briefings on the litigations that are pending around the 
country, and we've had discussions about Oberlin’s mission as 
part of our strategic planning exercises,” says William L. 
Robinson ‘63, a visiting professor of law at the University of 
Maryland School of Law and an Oberlin trustee. 

Robinson, who was dean at the University of the District of 
Columbia's law school for a decade, concedes that courts are 
subjecting affirmative-action policies to increasing scrutiny. 
Still, he believes the strongly worded decision in the Hopwood 
case will be the exception rather than the rule. 

“The trend is toward parsing the details of race-conscious 
affirmative action programs very precisely—it’s not just a trend 
of declaring programs unlawful,” he says. “It may very well be 
that one plan would pass muster and another would not, based 
on the formation of the constitutional standard that the Court 
has recently adopted. The standard is one that has some 


flexibility.” 


Risky Business 

Like most other institutions, Oberlin’s College of Arts and Sciences 
uses SAT scores and high-school grades in deciding whom to 
admit. But its pool is small enough—it gets about 4,000 appli- 
cations per year—that “we're able to look at every aspect of the 
application,” according to Tammy Dowley-Blackman, director 
of multicultural recruitment partnerships in Oberlin’s admis- 
sions office. 

The institutions that have become embroiled in lawsuits 
over racial preferences have had policies that are at least 
somewhat mechanistic. For example, at the time the Hopwood 
lawsuit was filed, Texas’ law school used an index that called 
for the “presumptive” admission of black students with scores 
on the LSAT below those of white students who were ‘pre- 
sumptive’ rejects. 

Robert Scott ’65, dean of the University of Virginia's law 
school, says that such simplistic admissions systems are appro- 
priately condemned. 

“You can only do it the hard way,” he says. “If you're going 
to say that individual factors are important in assembling a 
( lass, then it’s essential that you look at students individually.” 

\s recently as eight years ago, Virginia’s law school had a 


committee charged with recruiting and recommending the 


admission of black students. “We moved away from that for a 
variety of reasons,’ Scott says. “Now, we require that members 
of the admissions committee look not just for ethnicity, but 
also for also for evidence that an individual has overcome 
socioeconomic difficulties and hardships.” 

The undergraduate admissions system in place at Michigan 
in 1997, the year the lawsuits were filed (the system has since 
been changed slightly), also had some mechanistic ele- 
ments—although nothing like the cutoffs at Texas’ law school. 
A Michigan philosophy professor who opposes the school’s 
affirmative action policies obtained—and subsequently made 
public—an internal document for undergraduate admissions 
officers which seems to make race the decisive factor in 
determining how some applicants with similar scores are 
treated. For example, a white applicant with a GPA of 3.2 and 
an SAT score of 1,000 was to be rejected, while a minority 
applicant with similar credentials was to be admitted, accord- 
ing to the document. Michigan officials described the grid as 
a guideline for admissions officers who would consider a vari- 
ety of other factors. 

During the summer of 1997, Republican state lawmakers 
began asking students who felt they had been discriminated 
against to come forward. The Center for Individual Rights, a 
non-profit legal organization that led the fight against Texas in 
Hopwood, plucked Jennifer Gratz, the lead plaintiff in the 
undergraduate admissions case, from a group of more than 50 
students. 

In the Bakke case, the justices found that colleges had a 
compelling interest to use race—in part because racial diver- 
sity leads to viewpoint diversity. But the judges in the 
Hopwood case rejected that reasoning. They noted that plain- 
tiff Cheryl |. Hopwood—a 32-year-old wife raising a severely 
handicapped child—would have added diversity to the Texas 
law-school class even though she was white. 

Officials at Michigan hope to make a better case for affir- 
mative action. They are assembling new evidence that they 
hope will demonstrate why higher-education institutions have 
a compelling interest to use race. 

The seminal text used to detend affirmative action has 
quickly become The Shape of the River: Long Term 
Consequences of Considering Race in College and University 
Admissions, released last year by Princeton University Press. 
The authors, William G. Bowen and Derek Bok, the former 
presidents of Princeton and Harvard, offer the most compre- 
hensive look ever at how students who benefited from racial 
preferences have fared both during and after college. The 


Filling the Minority Pool 
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aUCRSUCmUuGethat Oberlin is paying attention to the legal 
’ wranglings over affirmative action, it is reaching out to 

minority students in innovative ways. Over the past five years, 
minority students (African Americans, Asian Americans, Latinos, and 
Native Americans) have made up somewhat over 20 percent of the 
entering first-year class. 

The admissions office knows that students who visit the campus 
will be more likely to apply. It has long had a special weekend for 
admitted minority students in April, but it recently began holding a fall 
program as well. A group of 90 minority students are flown to the cam- 
pus, at no charge, for a four-day weekend. “We’re trying to show them 
all the incredible things that Oberlin has to offer and get them to turn 
that into an application,” says Tammy Dowley-Blackman, director of 
multicultural recruitment partnerships in Oberlin’s admissions office. 

Oberlin is also trying to cultivate relationships with organizations 
outside of schools that are heavily involved in the lives of minority 
youth. During the past year, Dowley-Blackman has spent considerable 
time in more than a half dozen urban areas—including Dallas, 
Houston, New York, Seattle, Philadelphia, and Raleigh-Durham— 
building contacts with groups such as the Urban League and the Boys 
and Girls Clubs. 

Debra J. Chermonte, Oberlin’s director of admissions, says the part- 
nership program may eventually provide Oberlin with a way to, in 
essence, “grow its own” pool of minority applicants. 

“It used to be that Oberlin was in the very unique and enviable 
position of being able to attract and retain students of color, particu- 
larly African Americans,” she says. “We're still working very hard at 


authors studied more than 45,000 students who entered 28 
selective colleges, including both Oberlin and Michigan, in 
Ie7o-or JOS9; 

The authors found that black students with the lowest SAT 
scores had the highest chance of graduating if they attended 
the most selective of the 28 colleges. They found that black 
graduates were more likely than white graduates to go on to 
become leaders of community, social-service, and professional 
organizations. And among the group that entered in 1989, the 
authors found that 88 percent of the black students and 56 
percent of the white students “knew well” two or more stu- 
dents of another race. 

Scott, the dean at Virginia’s law school, believes that this 
mingling between students of different races is an invaluable 
educational tool. “It’s just a fact in a heterogeneous society 
that different people will respond differently to external phe- 
nomena. Just look at the public events that have broken along 
ethnic or gender lines—Anita Hill, the O.]. Simpson trial. | 
don't know how you can be a good lawyer unless you are 
immersed in an environment in which there are people who 


that endeavor, but so are others.” 

Colleges are competing aggressively, particularly in music, where 
the pool of prospective minority students is small. 

“You have to have ten or more years of preparation in your special- 
ty even to qualify for admission,” says Robert Dodson, dean of the 
Conservatory. “Because of social inequities, it’s extremely difficult to 
have significant representation of a variety of subsets of the popu- 
lation that tend to be identified with affirmative-action needs. 

“My own personal view, at least in music, is that the answer to 
these questions needs to come much earlier than college admission. It 
goes back to very early development and schooling where there needs 
to be a great deal of intervention. We should be doing much more to 
reach out to needy parts of the communities, particularly the inner 
cities and lower socioeconomic areas.” 

There’s little question that Oberlin was welcoming minority stu- 
dents well before most other institutions. Within roughly a year of its 
founding, in 1834, the trustees of the Oberlin Collegiate Institute 
passed a resolution to admit black students. “Students shall be 
received into this institution irrespective of color,” they wrote. 

Oberlin didn’t look back. A century and a half later, in 1980, 8.2 
percent of the undergraduates were black. The college had a greater 
proportion of black students that year than any other highly selective 
institution, according to a recent study of 50 colleges by the Journal of 
Blacks in Higher Education. Oberlin continues to have an enviable 
reputation: earlier this year Black Enterprise magazine ranked it 
first among national liberal arts colleges for the education and 
social environment it provides African-American students. 


don't think as you do.” 

Clayton Koppes, dean of Oberlin’s College of Arts and 
Sciences, agrees, noting that students can learn almost as 
much from each other as they do in their classes. “The pres- 
ence of a diverse student body enriches the education of all 
students enormously,” he says. “If we have more diverse stu- 
dents, they bring a different perspective—they bring a real-life 
perspective to the classroom. That's one of the key things that 
happens in education—challenging the conventional perspec- 
tives that students bring with them, whatever those may be.” 

Moreover, white students are practically begging for such 
experiences, according to Koppes. “One of the things that has 
been underreported is that there are many students who are 
hungry for this diversity in their classroom—at Oberlin and 
elsewhere. They feel shortchanged if they don’t have this. 


Analyzing the Evidence 
In defending the lawsuits, Michigan may also rely on the research 
of its own scholars, including an Oberlin graduate. Richard O. 
Lempert ‘64, a law and sociology professor at Michigan, and 
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two other researchers found that black graduates of 
Michigan's law school went on to earn just as much money as 
white graduates and experienced just as much career satisfac- 
tion. The black graduates were also more likely than white 
graduates to be involved in leadership and service activities. 

“LSAT scores and grade-point averages, which predict quite 
successfully grades in law school, have very little success in 
predicting success after law school—at least as we can mea- 
sure success, Lempert says. 


The subtitle for the study is “The River Runs Through Law 


School.” “Our findings are very consistent with The Shape of 


the River, but in a sense, are even more meaningful. We're 
closer to the career-ending point,” he says. 

But critics of affirmative action say that such social-science 
research is typically conducted by advocates who want to see 
affirmative action survive. Michael Greve, executive director 
of the Center for Individual Rights, the organization repre- 
senting the students suing Michigan, says such evidence 
rarely sways judges. “If you base legal decisions on that kind of 
evidence, the decision and the law is only as good as the evi- 
dence,’ he says. “The courts are particularly leery of 
approaching the issue from that kind of direction. 

“What you really need is a compelling governmental inter- 
est and not plausible social-science evidence. Sure, we're in 
favor of diversity, especially in elite education, and sure, we 
think it’s good for the country if blacks succeed at higher lev- 
els of society—but just not at the price of race discrimination.” 

Greve says that in almost every admissions system he’s 
become familiar with, if you know three variables—grades, 
test scores, and race—you can predict 95 percent of the 
decisions, with most of the exceptions involving preferences 
for athletes. 

But President Dye says that’s not the case at Oberlin. “The 
legal challenges are being fueled by a politics of resentment— 
that affirmative action is unfair,” she says. “The challenges are 
also fueled by an increasing feeling.among.many Americans 
that an education is an individual and private entitlement, 
rather than a public good. 

“Oberlin was the first and for many years the only college 
or university to make interracial education central to our mis- 
sion. We have always believed that the best college education 
is one that brings students different from one another to cam- 
pus to live and learn together.” 

Dean Koppes adds that it’s wrong to try to eliminate pret- 
erences based on race, especially since there is less socictal 
need for the other preferences that most colleges employ. “In 
one sense, of course, college admission is a zero-sum game. 
There are students who don’t get admitted to an institution 
because they don’t play football or they dont play the oboe. In 
crafting a class, a whole range of characteristics needs to be 
taken into account.” 

Gritics of affirmative action also charge that it has a stig- 
matizing effect—that it leads people to believe that all black 


or Hispanic students benetit from preferences. Defenders ol 


affirmative action “deny that racial preferences stigmatize the 
preferenced person, whereas it seems to me rather clear that 


they do,” says Lino A. Graglia, a professor of law at the 


University of ‘Texas who opposes racial preferences. 

Is it better for 40 Mexican-American students to get in 
under affirmative action, or for 30 to get in without the use of 
affirmative action? With the second group, “it’s assumed that 
all got in the same way as everyone else. With the first group, 
maybe more than half got in the same way as everyone else, 
but they'll all be suspect,” he says. 

“The most detrimental thing about affirmative action is that 
its racially polarizing,” Gralia continues. “Our only hope of 
making it as a multi-racial society is by officially de-emphasiz- 
ing the importance of race in every way.” 

President Dye says she finds the argument that there’s a 
stigma attached to affirmative action “disingenuous.” “I don't 
see evidence that people feel that way. And they shouldn't feel 
this way. No one is admitted to Oberlin unless we are confi- 
dent that he or she can succeed and thrive here.” 


"No one 


unless we are confident that he or 


she can succeed and thrive here." 


Michigan’s Professor Lempert points out that the argument 
against affirmative action in undergraduate admissions at 
Michigan ignores something—the fact that the university had 
preferences that largely favored whites in addition to the con- 
tested preferences for minority students. Black, Hispanic, and 
American Indian students got a 20-point bonus on a 150-point 
scale that plays a large part in the admissions process, accord- 
ing to The Chronicle of Higher Education. But applicants from 
high schools with very strong reputations could have received 
a boost of ten points, plus additional points if they took 
Advanced Placement or honors courses. Children of alumni 
got an extra three points. All three benefits went in dispropor- 
tionate numbers to white students. 

“If you live in the inner-city—as many black students do— 
youre unlikely to get those points because your high school 
probably doesn't have many, if any, Advanced Placement 
courses,” Lempert says. “That stacks the deck against minori- 
ty students.” 

Virginia's Dean Scott notes that whites are also the most 
likely beneficiaries of the preference awarded to legacies at 
Virginia’s law school. “The first black who attended the law 
school graduated in 1957,” he says. “You would predict that 
fewer numbers of African Americans would be eligible for that 
legacy benefit.” 

As at many institutions, minority students at Oberlin would 
like to see their numbers grow. But Robinson points out that 
students today don't always have a great sense of how far 
Oberlin has come. “African-American students at Oberlin are 


very concerned about numbers, and I don’t discount that con 


is admitted to Oberlin 


cern at all. But, ironically, the numbers now are substantially 
larger than any numbers that you saw during my era, the early 
1960s. Then, the number of African-American students in the 
entire student population was equal to what Oberlin admits in 
each class today.” 

President Dye makes clear that Oberlin is showing no signs 
of wavering in its commitment to affirmative action. “This 
nation still has a lot of work to do to remedy hundreds of years 
of systemic and structural inequality,” she says. “That doesn't 
happen overnight. Oberlin has always been dedicated to this 


task, and always will be.” 


Ben Gose is a senior editor at The Chronicle of Higher 


Education. 


irmative Action From the 


Ten Oberlin students, reflecting a diversity of majors, hometowns, eth- 
nicity, and class years, discussed their views on racial consideration 
and admissions with Professor Ron Kahn. Here, he summarizes their 
three-hour meeting and predicts the outcome of this issue as it faces 
continued legal scrutiny. 


teach a course on American Constitutional Law. Every year we discuss 

issues of the constitutionality and fairness of benign race and gender 

Classifications in the law. To supporters of this practice, it’s affirma- 
tive action; to opponents, it’s reverse discrimination. 

The participants in this group met at my home. All had taken one or 
more of my classes, and our discussion was very lively. Our students are 
rmed about affirmative action on the national level and in their 
je states and at Oberlin. For the most part, they view the policies 
ive. Stories were shared of how it is perceived by black and Latino 
} as giving them a second, and better, chance to attend college: 
centive to keep trying during difficult times. 
his group sees the goals of affirmative action as leveling an uneven 
g field and building a community within disadvantaged groups of 
-educated people. Oberlin is an exception to the situations at the 
Be and universities in their home states, they believe. It is a refuge 
ofvacialandethniccompetition and hatred, which is an 
for coming here. “I was an affirmative action baby as 
? admissions goes,” said one student, “but the way the students 
faculty treat me, | don’t feel that way.” 

___ the students believe that SAT and ACT scores are important measures 

of one’s ability to learn, but taken alone, are inadequate in determining 
future success or failure in college. Affirmative action has always exist- 
ed, they feel, for family legacies, athletes, and those with a stellar 
extra-curricular history. And while many students have overheard others 
complain about affirmative action, they believe Oberlin students overall 
see the need for it. 

Finally, the group views Oberlin as a diverse place where one can dis- 
cuss affirmative action with liberal-leaning peers. But they are 
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™ "The most detrimental thing about 

affirmative action 71S that it's 
| racially polariZing." 
| 


Students' Perspective 


chagrined by the fact that too much group self-segregation occurs. 

As usual, | came away from our discussion with great respect for 
our students. It appears they have learned about affirmative action in 
their classes and hold sophisticated views of the effects of our 
nation’s social, economic, and political systems on racial inequality. 
They understand the complexities of what constitutes individual merit 
and the difficulty in measuring it. The students have a general under- 
standing that Oberlin makes individual determinations in its admissions 
decisions, and that race is considered one of numerous factors used in 
the process of creating a diverse student body. 


y own thoughts on possible outcomes of the Michigan case are 

this: If the Federal Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, which 

includes Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee, accepts the 
premises of the Hopwood decision, it would be refusing to honor the 
Bakke case and subsequent affirmative-action decisions. To date, the 
Supreme Court has not said that the use of benign race classifications 
in admissions is outlawed, as a matter of constitutional principle. These 
cases allow public and private schools to use race as a factor in admis- 
sions. As long as race is not the only or primary factor in admission and 
individual determinations for each student are made, racial quotas are 
not employed. 

If the Michigan case were to be decided in a way similar to the 
Hopwood decision, | believe the Supreme Court would take the case on 
appeal. Moreover, | do not think the Court would support the Hopwood 
decision and outlaw affirmative action. 

Affirmative action processes, like those used at Oberlin, make 
individual determinations of admittance, employ no racial quotas, and 
use race as only one among numerous factors. It is quite clear that 
Oberlin students come to Oberlin, at least in part, because of the 
diverse community which its affirmative-action policies help create. It 
would be sad, indeed, if the Supreme Court and lesser federal courts 


deny to our students, faculty, and staff the opportunity to be part of such 
a community. 
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The Candyman 


Attorney Brian Colbert '89 left his downtown digs last spring to live 
and work in a Westerly, Rhode Island, chocolate factory. Here are his 
thoughts about the transition and some little-known facts about this 
most decadent of desserts. 


OAM: Until last year you were well ensconced in Manhattan, 
living in a comfortable apartment midtown and working at 
a well-respected law firm. What made you toss it all aside 
to move into a chocolate factory? 


Brian: Unfortunately, my career on Wall Street wasn't entirely 
fulfilling. The nature of a large corporate practice 
was disappointing. I thrive on individual incen- 
tive and its rewards, and for me, practicing law 
was ultimately a dead-end street. 

Even so, every day I do miss Manhattan and the 
incredible individuals from all walks of life; the 
social, intellectual, and cultural stimulation; my 
friends; and most of all, the food! But the oppor- 
tunity to purchase a stake in a small firm with a 
fabulous product, tremendous pricing, and a 
trustworthy partner was too great an opportunity 
to pass up. Besides, change is good. 


OAM: Spoken as a true Obie. What happened? 


Brian: Ruedi C. Hauser, Sr., is a Swiss-trained chef. He and his 
wife came to the States in the early 1960s and started a cater- 
ing firm and a bakery, and have been making gourmet 
chocolates for the past 25 years. I met their son Rudi in third 
grade, and since then we have been the best of friends. Over 
the last few years we talked about taking over the reins of the 


company, and last spring decided to do it—a changing of the 
suard, so to speak. We plan to purchase the entire company 


over the next few years. 


OAM: Your majors at Oberlin were government and theatre. 
> 


Are these disciplines helpful to you now: 
Brian: Absolutely! My acting training has been an invaluable 
asset in communicating with everyone, particularly in express- 
ing my ideas. My government studies gave me insight into how 
to understand and manage the competing interests that multi- 
ple parties bring to negotiations. And I'll always remember the 
professors who took a personal interest in me: in theater, 


bs: . ), 
James DePaul and Jane Armitage; in government, Paul 


i 


Dawson. And I can't forget Phyllis Gorfain, who taught me 
how to communicate through the written word—an unfortu- 
nately vanishing skill these days. 


OAM: Should the Godiva people be worried about you? 


Brian: What? You mean that Godiva isn’t worried already? They 
should be lying awake nights. Chocoholics, however, should 
be elated; ours are much tastier and in elegant packaging— 
and at a lower price than theirs. Every truffle is handmade, so 
we have to maintain a highly skilled work force. Right now we 
employ between 10 and 15 people. We have ongoing choco- 
late classes because, as we see it, the more educated our staff 
is, the better and more delicious our chocolates. 


OAM: Your apartment and your office are both in the facto- 
ry. Doesn't the fragrance of chocolate get to you after a 
while—even though it’s probably heavenly at first? 


Brian: Fortunately, the office areas and my apartment are OK. 
Other than taking the chocolate refresher courses or helping 
out when there is a crunch, I’m not really around the choco- 
late much. I’m more focused on marketing and 
advertising. 


OAM: Who decides what flavors will go into a 


collection? 


Brian: Ultimately the collective wisdom of our 
customers. | gather comments from our retail 
store in Connecticut, and listen to our product 
development team and focus groups. And we're 
aware of trends about what flavors are currently 
in vogue, which are ascending in popularity, and 
which are on their way out. 


OAM: Have you done any research on America’s 
favorite flavors? Is there a stronger preference for soft cen- 
ters or the chewy/nut-filled centers? 


Brian: Industry trade groups do keep close tabs on American's 
tastes in chocolates. Americans are finally appreciating 
European-style gourmet chocolates. Soft and chewy, nut-filled 
centers are receding into the past. It appears that were mov- 
ing towards dark and bittersweet chocolate. Gourmet 
Swiss-style handmade truffles are in. Onward and upward! 


OAM: What’s your most successful truffle flavor? What's 
your own favorite? 


Brian: We have 20 different truffles, and | expect our three 
newest—Chardonnay, pumpkin, and mint—will do very well. 
| love all our flavors, but would have to say that amaretto is my 
favorite, although Chardonnay is closing in fast! If you want to 
try out our chocolate, go to www.hauserchocolatier.com and 
type in code OBIE1YZ on the order form. For first orders of 
$25 or more, well give you an automatic Obie reduction of $5, 


~ 
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Bookshelf 


Please send news of your recently published book along with a review copy, if possible, to “Bookshelf,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 
Your review copy will be presented to the Oberlin College Library as a gift from you. 


The Coming Storm 
By PAUL RUSSELL '78 
St. Martin's Press, 1999 


he Coming Storm by Paul Russell is a novel of homosexual self-discovery in a tra- 
dition going back at least as far as Thomas Mann's Death in Venice. The tradition 
has become threadbare from overexposure, and placing The Coming Storm in it 
might suggest that Russell's book is merely another titillating exploration of ado- 
lescent angst. It is better than that—much better, but it is mired in the moral 
confusion which Mann’s work brilliantly explored. B Russell’s subject is a homosexual 
liaison between a teacher and his pupil. This situation, with its ensuing complications 
and impending crises, is narrated from the perspectives of four principal characters: 
Louis Tremper, 65, the headmaster of a boys’ academy in upper New York state, a "sub- 
limated homosexual" scholar who has been unable to finish a long suspended 
dissertation on Thomas Mann; Clair Tremper, his wife of 40 years, who late in life 
earned a PhD and became a part-time instructor in 
women’s studies at a community college; Tracy Parker, 
25, an uncloseted but "unannounced" homosexual seek- 
ing a "clean break" from the "entanglements" of New 
York City, whom Louis hires to fill a last minute vacancy 
in his staff; and Noah Lathrop III, 15, a newly enrolled 
and "somewhat problematic sophomore" who, in the 
throes of recognizing and accepting his own homosexual- 
ity, has been in and soon out of several of the best prep 
schools in New England. The novel describes the devel- 
oping sexual attraction between Tracy and Noah and, in 
sometimes fulsome detail, its consummation. 
The story presents in a highly schematic pattern the 
developing sensibilities of these four "narrative con- 


sciousnesses" as each recollects, perceives, discovers, 
and rationalizes the developing events of the affair. The 
interchange among these four is enlarged by similar and 


"... Tracy Parker [is] an 


» yf 2) 2 = . ‘ . 
uncloseted but unan contrasting relationships among a dozen well drawn 
nounced homosexual secondary characters. It is a rich story with variety and 
seeking a clean break suspense presented by a master storyteller. 
The problem with the book, at least for one reader, 
from the entanglements 


of New York City...” 


is thematic. In one significant particular, The Coming 
Storm differs markedly from Death in Venice, a compar- 
ison Russell deliberately evokes: in Mann’s novella, 
Aschenbach never consummates his passion—he never touches Tadzio. He follows, 
rather, an Apollonian morality of protecting the object of his desire by self-denial. Which 
is another way of saying that Aschenbach is a tragic figure, worthy of our pity and fear. 
Tracy Parker chooses the alternative; he consummates his passion, an act of Dionysian 
self-indulgence that Mann would have condemned. The Coming Storm clearly implies 
that the legal and social constraints to Tracy’s behavior are rightly outweighed by the 
demands of sexual satisfaction, and that Noah has been made better by the affair, That 
conclusion is too easy and inconsistent with other trenchant observations in the book 
whose title seems to suggest a different direction toward a "coming storm," an incipient 
crisis, possibly a tragic recognition and immolation, or, at the very least, a sense of value 
lost. These never occur. Instead there is benign acceptance and affirmation, a disturb- 
ing outcome for what is, in fact, the stuff of tragedy. 


Dewey Ganzel is emeritus professor of English at Oberlin. 
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The Notion of Family 


BY ELEANOR MALLET ‘65 
Orange Frazier Press, 1999 


A AND INTIMATE, this collection 
of columns written for the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer reveals the growth of a family 
over four generations. Mallet reflects on her 
relationships with relatives, the mysteries of 
growing up, love and loss, and the minutia of 
family life. Juxtaposed with personal pho- 
tographs, her tales illustrate the complexity 
of family while bringing fresh insights to 
18-year journalist, 
Mallet left the Plain Dealer last year and is 


working on a project on Jewish identity. 


life’s intimacies. An 


The Bread Builders: 
Hearth Loaves and Masonry Ovens 
BY DANIEL WING '70 AND ALAN SCOTT 
Chelsea Green Publishing Company, 1999 


C REATING THE PERFECT LOAF OF BREAD——a 
challenge that has captivated centuries of 
bakers—is again the 
THE 
BREAD 
BUILDERS 


rage. The people who 


creare world-class 


bread explain the 


HEARTH LOAVES 
MASONRY OVENS 


technology and proce- 


dures, from the 


consistency of the 
dough to the mortar in 


the 


Masonry oven. 
Grains and_ flours, 
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leavens and dough, the physics of baking, 
and a step-by-step guide to constructing a 
masonry oven are explored. The authors 
talked with small-scale bakers around the 
country whose businesses embody the holis- 
tic principles of community-oriented baking 
using whole grains and natural leavens. Wing 
lives in Vermont, where he "is a doctor by 
trade and a baker by avocation." 


Gardens in the City: New York in Bloom 


TEXT BY Mary JANE Poot 
PHOTOGRAPHS BY Betsy PINOVER SCHIFF '67 
Harry N. Abrams, 1999 


| fae OFTEN OVERLOOKED ART of landscaping 
within a city is examined in this book, 
which shares the secrets and plant lists of 
some of America’s finest landscape design- 
ers. Nearly 120 gardens are featured in 220 
color photographs, from Donald Trump’s pri- 
vate rooftop garden and a backyard garden in 
Queens, to public areas such as the Cherry 
Esplanade at the United Nations and the 
Japanese Garden at the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden. New York's five boroughs are repre- 
with a 
map of the gar- 
dens that can be 


sented, 


PAR DLAes| 
a” \ : New York In Bloom 


a 


visited. Betsy 
Lawrence Pinover 
Schiff is a photog- 
rapher of gardens 
and landscape 
architecture and 
lives in New York 


City. 


Lipstick: A Celebration of the World’s 
Favorite Cosmetic 


BY JESSICA PALLINGSTON '82 
St. Martin's Press, 1999 


feo HISTORY, women have paint- 
ed their lips to attain a polished 
appearance and put themselves in a better 
mood. A bona fide lipstick buff and self-pro- 
fessed addict, Pallingston rhapsodizes on our 
love affair with this tube of colored wax, 
offering her readers facts, lore, techniques, 
and recipes. She talks about the history of 
lipstick and shares quotes from past and 
present-day celebrities, cosmetics gurus, and 
everyday people. Pallingston is a theatre and 
film director's assistant who lives in New 


York City. 
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The Consumer’s Guide to Effective 
Environmental Choices: 
Practical Advice From the Union of 
Concerned Scientists 
BY MICHAEL BROWER AND 
WarREN LEON 72 
Three Rivers Press, 1999 


py OR PLASTIC? Bus or car? Consumers 
make decisions everyday that affect the 
environment, and this guide distinguishes 
the crucial from the trivial. The incorrect 
house or vehicle, for example, has a dispro- 
portionate effect on 
the environment as 
compared to minor 
infractions such as 
using disposable dia- 
The 
identify 


pers. authors 
significant 
consumer-related 
problems, the most 


damaging spending 


categories, and rules 
for responsible consumption. Leon is deputy 
director for programs at the Union of 
Concerned Scientists in 


Cambridge, 


Massachusetts. 


Beyond Regulations: 
Ethics in Human Subjects Research 


EDITED BY NANcy M.P. KING, 
Gait E. HENDERSON '71, AND JANE STEIN 
University of North Carolina Press, 1999 


HAT RELATIONSHIPS should researchers 

have with their subjects’ communities? 
How should relationships between funders 
and researchers affect research design? This 
book reexamines the ethics of research and 
addresses issues such as informed consent, 
conflict of interest, and confidentiality. Gail 
Solberg Henderson teaches research and 
evaluation methods in maternal and child 
health and the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


international health at 


Commodifying Communism: Business, 
Trust, and Politics in a Chinese City 


BY Davip L. WANK '80 
Cambridge University Press, 1999 


le IS AN ETHNOGRAPHIC STUDY of the role 
of personal ties between private entrepre- 
neurs and local officials in the organization 


of China’s emerging market economy. Based 


upon almost two years of fieldwork in 
Xiamen City, Fujian, one of China’s five spe- 
cial economic zones, it offers a close 
examination of how private business is con- 
ducted through these ties and sheds light on 
the dynamism of China’s market economy 
and its political consequences. Wank is asso- 
ciate professor of sociology in the 
Department of Comparative Culture at 


Sophia University, Japan. 


The Constitutional Underclass: 


Gays, Lesbians, and the Failure of 
Class-Based Equal Protection 


BY EVAN GERSTMANN 83 
University of Chicago Press, 1999 


lie COMPLEXITIES of the equal protection 
clause which surround Colorado's 
Amendment 2 are examined by Gerstmann, 
who posits that the Supreme Court creat- 
ed a three-class hierarchy in which gays and 
lesbians occupy the lowest level and receive 
the least protection. He demonstrates how 
proponents of Amendment 2 used constitu- 
tional doctrine as political rhetoric to 
convince voters that gays and lesbians were 
seeking "special rights" rather than protec- 
tion from discrimination. Gerstmann is 
assistant professor of political science at 
Loyola Marymount University. 


Constantino Brumidi: Artist of the Capitol 


BY BARBARA BOESE WOLANIN '66 
Government Printing Office, 1998 


lhe BOOK HIGHLIGHTS the contributions of 
the Italian-American artist who painted 
murals in the United States Capitol between 
1855 and 1880. Brumidi, sometimes called 
"the Michelangelo of the Capitol," added 
greatly to the beauty and unique symbolic 
character of the Rotunda and other rooms. 
The author highlights the quality of 
Brumidi’s work and the new conservation 
program that allowed it to be seen free of 
grime and overpaint for the first time this 
century. Barbara Boese Wolanin is curator 
for the architect of the Capitol and lives in 


Washington, D.C. 


lIIness and Health in the Jewish Tradition: 
Writings from the Bible to Today 
EDITED BY Davip L. FREEMAN AND 
JupirH Z. ABRAMS '70 
The Jewish Publication Society, 1999 


Bookshelf continued 


TLUNBSS ANID TPA Lae! 
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T" JEWISH ATTITUDE toward illness main- 
tains that living is sacred, good health 
enables one to live a fully religious life, and 
disease is an evil. This anthology of tradi- 
tional and modern Jewish 
writings—memoirs, stories, prayers, and 
poetry—highlights these basic principles 
and focuses on coping with, enduring, and 
overcoming disease. Rabbi Judith Z. Abrams 


is the director of Maqom, a school for adult 


Talmud study in Houston, and the author of 


several adult and children’s books. 


“But My Doctor Never Told Me That!" 
Secrets for Creating Lifelong Health 
BY JUDITH BoIcE ‘84 
Althea Press, 1999 


NVISION AND ACHIEVE personal goals for 

leading a healthy, vibrant life from a 
naturopathic perspective that draws on mod- 
ern medical knowledge and ancient wisdom. 
From supporting one’s vision of health and 
choosing foods that nourish the body to 
developing an enjoyable exercise program 
and reducing stress, Boice helps readers 
make choices. Boice is a naturopathic physi- 
cian and acupuncturist and the author of 
and books. She lives in 


several articles 


Portland, Oregon. 


The Pregnancy Project: 
Encounters With Reproductive Therapy 


BY KAREN PrRopp '8o0 


Duquesne University Press, 1999 


0: E WOMAN'S QUEST TO HAVE A BABY leads 
her to new ways of viewing concepts, 
telling stories, and constructing fertility 
myths in a technological age Propp relates 


her own touching experiences with infertili 


ty treatment while Weaving In the storie: of 


others. She simultaneously describes repro- 
ductive technology techniques and explores 


personal, family, and cultural narratives that 


surround infertility treatment. Propp has 
taught writing and literature at several col- 
leges and universities, and lives in 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Nothing Gold Can Stay 
BY JEROME MANDEL 59 
Israel Federation of Writers Unions, 1999 


HE STRUGGLES of Israeli and Diaspora 

Jews to remember and come to terms with 
their collective history are portrayed in this 
collection of short stories. A survivor of the 
Sachsenhausen workcamp nurtures his 
memory of the life-saving kindness of a 
stranger who turns out to be not so kind after 
all. An American father in search of his 
"roots" brings his family to Auschwitz where 
they browse through the bookshop and play 
Frisbee on the well-tended grass. Mandel is 
a professor of English at Tel Aviv University 


in Israel. 


Prairie Passage: The Illinois and Michigan 
Canal Corridor 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EDWARD RANNEY, ESSAYS 
BY Emicy J. Harris '78 
University of Illinois Press, 1998 


po PASSAGE celebrates the 97-mile 
water highway known as the Illinois and 
Michigan Canal. Completed in 1848 and 
closed in 1933, the waterway helped turn 
the muddy settlement of Chicago into the 
most important city in the Midwest. Harris, 
Canal 


Association, has an extensive background in 


vice president of the Corridor 


urban history, historic preservation, and 


planning and development. 


PRAIRIE PASSAGE 


I'he Ulinois and Michigan Canal Corrido 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EDWARD RANNEY 


What Difference Does a Husband Make? 
Women and Marital Status in Nazi and 
Postwar Germany 
BY ELIZABETH HEINEMAN '85 


University of California Press 


EVEN MILLION MORE WOMEN than men 
lived in occupied Germany in October 
1946, and Heineman argues that marital sta- 
and 


experience as surely as race, gender, sexual 


tus defines a woman's position 
orientation, and class. This illustrated study 
of unwed, divorced, widowed, and married 
women at work and at home crosses three 
political regimes. She traces the transitions 
from early national socialism from the outset 
of the war through the consolidation of 
democracy in the West and communism in 
the East. Heineman is associate professor of 


history at the University of Iowa. 


Briefly Noted 


Sey 

100 Things Every Writer Needs to Know 
BY Scotr EDELSTEIN '78 

Perigree, 1999 


The Life and Letters of The Life and 
Annte Leake Tuttle Letters of Annie 
~ ’ Leake Tuttle: 


Working for the 
Best 


BY MARILYN 
FARDIG 
WHITELEY '58 
Wilfrid Laurier 
University Press, 
1999 


Working for the Best 


++ eo 


Marilyn Fardig Whiteley 


Anarchy and the Environment: 

The International Relations of Common Pool 
Resources 

EDITED BY J]. SAMUEL BARKIN AND 


GEORGE E SHAMBAUGH ’85 
State University of New York Press, 1999 


From Van Eyck to Bruegel: Early Netherlandish 
Painting in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Robert Lehman Collection Il, Fifteenth-to 
Eighteenth-Century: France, Central Europe, 
the Netherlands, Spain, and Great Britain 

ALL WRITTEN AND/OR EDITED BY 


MARYAN W. AINSWORTH "71 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1998 
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Resident Emiko Custer enjoys regular exercise 


® cD classes in Kendal’s acquatic program. 
ey walt. 


FREEDOM. ACTIVITY. FULFILLMENT. SECURITY. 
Decisions you make now can ensure these basic retirement 
rights. You’ve worked hard to earn a rewarding retirement 
lifestyle. Why not start enjoying it as soon as you can? Kendal 
at Oberlin, named one of America’s 20 Best Continuing Care 
Retirement Communities, is just a mile away from Oberlin 
College and its Conservatory of Music; only 30 minutes from 
Hopkins airport and downtown Cleveland. Full services; 
comfortable, spacious cottages and apartments; complete 
lifetime health care on site. Ask about our Try It program; 


get in the swim of the Kendal community. 


Kendal*at Oberlin 
600 Kendal Drive 

| Box AVE 

i Oberlin, OH 44074 
1-800-548-9469 
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Equal Housing 
Opportunity 


Friends of the 


Oberlin College Library 


The Reading Girl, marble sculpture by 
John Adams Jackson, gift to the library, 
1886. Now displayed prominently on 


Mudd Center's main level. (The sneaker is 
a modern addition. ) 


Friends of the 
Oberlin College 
Library receive 

special benefits of 
membership. 


Shouldn’t you 
join today? 


Who are the Friends? 


A Friend is anyone who joins us in supporting the role of the library 
in collecting and preserving books, sound recordings, musical scores, 
electronic media, and archival materials in the interest of teaching, schol- 
arship, and personal study. The organization is governed by an 
independent council and its bylaws provide for at least one membership 
meeting each year. There are currently over 850 members of the Friends 
organization, of whom almost 200 are enrolled Oberlin students. 


What are the benefits of membership? 


eFriends receive the newsletter Library Perspectives, occasional publica- 
tions (such as the lectures delivered by distinguished guests at the 
Friends annual reception and dinner), as well as announcements and 
invitations to exhibitions, lectures, and other events sponsored by the 
Friends throughout the year. 


eFriends are entitled to library borrowing privileges. 


¢ Most importantly, Friends have the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
helping to maintain and strengthen Oberlin’s outstanding library system, 
which includes the Main Library, the Art Library, the Conservatory 
Library, and the Science Library. 


What does it take to become a friend? 


There are various categories of membership: Student ($1); Recent 
Graduate ($5); Friend ($30); Couple ($40); Associate ($50); Sponsor 
($100); Patron ($500); Benefactor ($1000). Checks should be made 
payable to Oberlin College and mailed to the Friends at the address 
below. Donating book collections or other materials to the library is 
another way to become a Friend. Members may designate their gift to 
underwrite the acquisition of library materials in certain fields, to assist 
the preservation program, or to support other library-related special inter- 
ests. Membership contributions are tax deductible. 


For more information, write, call, or fax: 


Friends of the Oberlin College Library, Mudd Center, 
148 W. College St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1532 
Phone: (440) 775-8285. Ext. 234. Fax: (440) 775-8739 
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SEE THE WORLD WITH OBERLIN EXPERTS AS YOUR GUIDES 


Rescheduled! New dates.are April 3-13, 2000 

Escorted by Marcia Colish, Frederick B. Artz Professor of History 

@ Romantic gardens, medieval hill towns, sun-bathed coastlines, and beautiful seascapes provide the background for magnifi- 
cent Norman architecture influenced by Arabic design, Byzantine mosaics, and Greek temples complemented by Roman sculp- 
ture. Join Marcia Colish in Palermo, Agrigento, Syracuse, and Taormina. Brochure available. 


Yunnan Province Minority Villages and Yangtze Gorges 


March 28-April 14, 2000 
@ Escorted by Charles Mason, Curator of Asian art, Allen Memorial Art Museum, and lecturer in Oberlin's art history department 
@ An exploration of the traditional sights: the Great Wall, the Summer Palace and Forbidden City of Beijing, the terracotta war- 
riors of Xian, and the Yu Garden in Shanghai, is combined in this tour with a journey to the Yunnan Province in southwest China, 
an area not usually included in the typical China tour. We'll visit Kunming, home of the Shansi program and and “reps”; beautiful 
Dali, home of the Bai minority; and traditional countryside villages filled with spring wildflowers around Lijiang. Our three-day 
Yangtse River Cruise will feature the scenery of the extraordinary Three Gorges, soon to be flooded due to the building of the 
controversial dam. Our tour ends with a visit to the dazzling new Shanghai Museum, the finest in China. Optional Hong Kong 
extension. Brochure available. 


Impressions of a 


July 10-18, 2000 
@ Comprising more than 24,000 islands, the Stockholm Archipelago offers spectacular scenery and colorful birdlife and flora. 


We'll explore the archipelago aboard private 128-foot cruisers that transport us from islet to islet. Observe rugged beauty of the 
Swedish coast, vast stretches of wilderness and secluded bays dotted with historic seaside villages, medieval fortresses, and 
busy marinas. Throughout the journey, we'll spend each night in charming inns and historic hotels. Shores excursions might 
include a chatty visit with a lighthouse keeper, a private music recital in a 14th-century castle, bike rides through farmlands, 
strolls in a nature preserve with a naturalist guide, or an afternoon of fishing or golf. The relaxing five-day cruise is followed by 
two days of sightseeing in Stockholm. Brochure available in spring. 
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Bosworth 107, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
Phone: 440.775.8692. E-mail: Alumni. Office@oberlin. edu 
Web site: www. oberlin. edu/alumassc 
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Year by Year 


Bob Herrick’s surprise 80th birthday party 
was planned by his daughter, Debra, who 
assembled into a historical volume family pho- 
tos and greetings from friends and_ the 
organizations he has been involved with for 
eight decades. The memory book included a 
note from President Dye and documented his 
military, employment, and civic activities, and 
his widowhood and remarriage. Debra was 


assisted by Bob’s wife, Virginia Allegheny 


Fifteenth Reunion 
Classes of 1984, 1985, and 1986 


Twenty-Fifth Reunion 
Class of 1975 


Thirty-Fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1964, 1965, and 1966 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1950 


Half-Century Club Reunions 
Classes of 1930, 1935, 1940, 1945 


Commencement-Reunion Weekend will 
be held on campus May 26-29, 2000. 
For more information, contact the 
Alumni Association at 440.775.8692 or 
at Alumni. Office@oberlin.edu 


Worldwide Happenings in the Oberlin Community ¢ Winter 1999 


Herrick ’44. Address: 1562 Winchester Dr., 
Westlake, OH 44145. Phone: 440.871.7268. © 
Horvath 


Pennsylvania church conference in May for the 


Theodore was honored at a 


50th anniversary of his ordination to the min- 
istry in the United Church of Christ. A few 
days later his son, Christopher, earned a doctor 
of ministry degree at Hartford Theological 
Seminary and became the fourth generation 
Horvath to serve in the ministry. Ted and his 
wife, Geneva, observed their 54th wedding 
anniversary this year. ® Robert Owen's paint- 
ings were displayed in the art gallery of the 
Esther Sarah 


Lawrence College in Bronxville, New York, last 


Raushenbach Library — of 
April, when more than 100 people attended a 
reception to view his oils, watercolors, and 
acrylics. Painting is Bob’s chief hobby, although 


he continues to teach organ to several students. 


Email: powen@mail.slc.edu 


James McPherson Pickett has spent his life- 
time continuing with the speech studies that 
began in 1944 with emeritus professor Stetson, 
then chair of the psychology department. Mac’s 
work as an acoustic scientist took him to 
Gallaudet University where he taught speech, 
and later as founder of the Center for Auditory 
and Speech Sciences. In 1980 Mac published 
The Acoustics of Speech Communications for all 
enthusiasts of speech science. The book, 
recently revised, was reissued this year by Allyn 
and Bacon. Mac offers a free copy to any Obie 
children in in the field of linguistics, or who 
graduated in audiology, speech science, com- 
puter voice technology, or child language. 
Address: Windy Hill Lab, Morgan Bay Rd., 


Surry, ME 04684. Email: macp@celestat.com 


Paul Horn was awarded an honorary doctor- 


ate of fine arts at the University of Victoria, 


British Colombia, in June. 


Kathy Hill Udall’s husband, 


denly 


Bill, died sud- 


NT ) ’ ° 
November 22, 1998. She continues to 


garden and to sing in the Chatham Chorale in 


Massachusetts, and in July attended the New 
England Daylily Society convention with her 


foster daughter, Donna Foley. 


William MclUlrath, Jr. retired last year from 


his 17-year tenure as director of college advis- 


ing at the Cranbrook Kingswood Schools in 
suburban Detroit. Bill served as admissions 
officer at Oberlin from 1961 to 1972 before 
heading the Knox College admission’s office in 
the 1970s. A former colleague noted his great 
integrity and "incredibly droll wit," and said, "It 
was under your tutelage that | became a better 
counselor, listener, and writer. Honest, absurd- 
ly ethical, compassionate, and creative, as my 


mentor you are still unmatched." 


John T. Roberts published The Message, A 


Tale in Song, a translation and grammatical 


analysis of a 12th-century Bardic poem from 
India. The book translates the story of a woman 
whose husband went off on business and left 
her to cope alone for a year. When a stranger 
passes, she gives him messages about her hard- 
ships to be relayed to her husband if the 
stranger should see him on his travels. Just as 
the messenger leaves, the husband appears on 
the horizon. The book is a scholarly work, sold 
privately by the author. John retired as an asso- 
ciate professor and department chair from the 
University of Virginia. Address: 2078 Rolling 
Rd., Scottsville, VA 24590. 


Curt Coutts retired from Binghamton 
University last year as associate director of 
physical education and spent last winter in 
Stuart, Florida. He says he and his wife so 
enjoyed being snowbirds, they bought a town- 
house in the River Pines community where 
they will spend future winters. Email: 
ccouts@stny.rr.com * John G. Day is the first 
professor in residence at the Insurance Law 
Center at the CIGNA Corporation in Hartford, 
Connecticut, where he’s worked since 1982. 
He earlier held a number of positions in state 


and federal government and taught law at 
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The Changing Face 


of Science 


here do the majority of young men and 

women who earn PhDs in science enroll 

for their undergraduate degrees? At small 

liberal arts colleges, says Robert Eisenstein '64, 

who wisely selected Oberlin. Eisenstein, director 

for mathematical and physical sciences at the 

Nationa! Science Foundation in Washington, D.C., 

notes that science research funding today is at 

approximately the same level it was when Sputnik 

spurred American scientific advances, although 

sources of the funding have changed. Unfortunately, fundamental research in mathematics, a field where 
results are not immediately applicable, has been shortchanged in governmental funding, he believes. 

Of the budget allocated to his NSF division, Eisenstein spends a full third on young people. He’s 
delighted by the two-month internships granted to groups of 15 to 20 undergraduate science majors who 
work each summer in various institutions throughout the country. Each group is carefully composed of 50 
percent women and 18 to 20 percent minorities to encourage participation by individuals who are under- 
represented in the sciences. 

But Eisenstein is disturbed that in its oversight capacity, Congress is anxious to quantify the perfor- 
mances of all NSF divisions and their programs. He feels strongly that in addition to quantifiable 
measures, a tremendous need exists for qualitative and anecdotal evaluation. Progress in basic research 
is not easily put into a yearly timeframe, he says, and so much happens purely by chance. 

Named director of mathematical and physical sciences in 1997, Eisenstein oversees NSF's astronomical 
and math courses, chemistry, materials management, and physics divisions. One of the exciting advances 
within his division was entirely serendipitous. Work in a totally unrelated field uncovered a new method for 
detecting lung disease far sooner and more definitively than even magnetic resonance imaging. 

When Eisenstein joined NSF in 1992, he expected to stay there for only two years. Seven years have 
passed, and he still hopes to return to teaching, perhaps at a small liberal arts college. He visited the 
Oberlin physics department in October to lecture on "The Changing Face of Science: A View from 
Washington," and mused about why liberal arts colleges supply so many science graduate students, con- 
cluding that the schools are caring, nurturing places which produce creative scientists who "think out of 
the box." They are free of preconceived assumptions that prevent them from making leaps of judgment or 
from testing hypotheses that others haven't dared to dream of. 

Several professors in the audience urged him to come back to Oberlin, where, 25 years ago, he had 
been an outstanding student, a swimmer, a jazz enthusiast, and president of the student chapter of 
NAACP. Fisenstein’s cosmic view of the interrelatedness of all things was illustrated by quoting the nat- 
uralist John Muir: "When we try to pick at anything by itself, we find it hitched to everything else in the 


universe." : 
-by Naomi Barnett 


rR 1999 


Osgoode Hall Law School in Toronto and at 
the University of Connecticut School of Law. 
His publications concentrate on transportation 
law, insurance regulation, and health policy 
law, and, in his new position, he teaches cours- 
es on insurance, financial services regulation, 


and health law and finance. Nina Marchand 


Seaman and her husband, Bob, sold their 
Toms River, New Jersey, home and moved per- 
manently to their summer place on Bell's 
Island, Nova Scotia. After retrofitting the 
house for year-round living, Nina will continue 
with her rug hooking activities as Bob involves 


himself with the Synod of Nova Scotia 


Presbyterian Church of Canada. 


Annie Selden was appointed visiting profes- 


sor of mathematics at Arizona State University. 


She has five "stairstep" grandchildren, ages 5, 
4,3, 2, and 1. Address: ASU Math Dept., Box 
871804, Tempe, AZ 85287-1804. 
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Sandra Ward and her husband, Ron Mann, 
settled in Guanajuato, Mexico, where they ren- 
ovated a house overlooking the city and built a 
smaller home on the property. Ron retired and 
Sandra continues to edit freelance assignments 
in population and reproductive-health fields. 
She is organizing a fledgling animal protective 
society and adopted two dogs. Among their 


close friends in Mexico are John and Mercedes 


Singleton Lichtwardt '50. 


Lynn Bonfield, director of the Labor Archives 
and Research Center at San Francisco State 
University, received a 1998 Archivist Award of 
Excellence, sponsored by the California 
Heritage Preservation Commission. Her nomi- 
nation was for development of an ongoing oral 
history collecting program and in recognition of 
her leadership in developing the archives at the 
university that document northern California's 


nationally significant labor history. 


Lucy Schneider Banner of Centerville, 


Massachusetts, performed on "Morning Pro 
Musica" with PBS’ Robert J]. Lurtesma. Lucy, a 
fal 
> / 


Notes 


to Sing 


o Ann Leary Domb ’67, inveterate world- 

traveler and new chair of the music 

department at the University of 
Indianapolis, is a firm believer that music 
should be part of every person’s life. An evalua- 
tor and secretary of the National Association of 
Schools of Music, she gives workshops for 
teachers on multicultural music and performs 
frequently as a mezzo-soprano soloist. 

Since leaving Oberlin, Jo Ann has been on 
the move. She earned master’s and doctoral 
degrees in music education at the Conservatory 
at the University of Cincinnati and taught music 
in two school districts and at the College of 
Mount St. Joseph. 

Jo Ann returned to campus in September to 
share her views about the role of music educa- 
tion, focusing on the advocacy and standards 
for music educators and why every instrumental 
teacher (and their students) should sing—and 
how to get them to do it. 

In the midst of her intricate schedule of 
teaching, lecturing, and touring, Jo Ann estab- 
lished the Community Music Center in 1984, an 
extension of the University of Indianapolis’ 
music department. It offers programs in Suzuki 
piano and strings, traditional private lessons, 
and classes in digital piano, jazz improv, and 
vocal arts. 

Married to B. Edwin Domb, a faculty mem- 
ber at the University of Indiana and minister of 
music at a local church, Jo Ann lives in 
Indianapolis. 


pianist, is a member of the Squibuccket ‘Trio, 
which includes clarinetist Henry Duckham, 
director of external affairs for the Conservatory 


from 1981 to 1991. 
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Hal Weller, former music director, conductor, 


and general manager of the Flagstaff 


Symphony Orchestra, established the new Las 


Vegas Symphony Orchestra. He also provided a 
string ensemble for the opening of Bellagio, an 
elegant new casino, and is music director of a 
regional ballet company. Among those on the 
orchestra's honorary board are pianist Van 
Cliburn, composer-conductor John Williams, 
flutist Eugenia Zuckerman, violinist Isaac 
Stern, and radio musicologist Karl Haas. ¢ 


Walter Ziffer continues teaching Hebrew lan- 


guage and biblical studies at the University of 
North Carolina in Asheville. New address: 6 
Westview Cir., Weaverville, NC 28787. Email: 


wazilf@aol.com 


EI 1964 


Leroy Adams retired after 25 years of teaching 


school and 35 years as pastor of Wooster’s 
Second Baptist Church. Leroy and his wife, 
Helen, celebrated 53 years of marriage last 
April. Address: 4476 Hunters Chase Ln., 
Wooster, Ohio 44691. Phone: 330.345.4476. 


David Evans retired from the music school at 


SUNY Fredonia after 23 years of teaching, con- 
ducting the college choir, and chairing the 
voice faculty. He, his wife, and their son, 
Jeremy, have a waterfront home on Collington 
North Address: 131 
Roanoke Dr., Kill Devil Hills, NC 27948. e 


Bill Hilton married Kristi Lynn Iverson in 


Island in Carolina. 


Palo Alto last March with classmate Peter 
Anderson as his best man. Bill says his step- 
son, Dan Broderick, was awarded the Faculty 
Cup as the outstanding senior boy at his Palo 
Alto high school and had planned to enter 
Cornell. Email: bhilton@nanospace.com ¢ 


Donald Nichols retired in July after 42 years 


in the ministry. Address: Sol Vinita Ave., Akron, 


OH 44320-1910. Phone: 330.869.6633. 
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Karen Grandstand Gervais is director of the 


OBERLIN 


Minnesota Center for Health Care Ethics, a 
collaborative entity formed in 1994 by two 
health systems and a college. She coedited 
Ethical Care: A 


Casebook published last January by Georgetown 


Challenges in Managed 
University Press. Email: Kggervais@stkate.edu 
Website: www.stkate.edu/mnethx ¢ Sandra 
Mangsen is associate dean of graduate studies 


and research at the Faculty of Music, 
University of Western Ontario, where she has 
taught musicology and historical performance 
since 1989. She took a sabbatical leave in the 
United Kingdom where, she says, she "man- 
aged to listen to more recordings of the 
Moonlight Sonata than anyone else alive—just 
another attempt to integrate a sociology degree 
with research in music history." Email: sman- 


osen@julian.uwo.ca 
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Rebecca Corri, professor of art at Bates 


College since 1982, was named one of three 
inaugural Phillips Professors, recognized for 
their distinguished scholarship and excellence 
in teaching. She is the author of a book on 
Sienese painting and urban history and several 
other research studies, and has received fel- 
lowships and grants from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, Harvard, and 
Oberlin. After earning her master’s degree at 
Oberlin, she went to Harvard for her PHD and 
taught at Mount Holyoke College and Yale. ¢ 


Craig McEwen, professor of political econo- 


my and sociology at Bowdoin College since 
1975, received a Pioneer Award from the New 
England Chapter of the Society of 
Professionals in Dispute Resolution at its con- 
ference at Brandeis University. Craig served as 
a mediator for Maine’s Court Mediation 
Service in the 1980s, and has published exten- 
sively in the fields of small claims, community, 
divorce, administrative agencies, and appellate 
is co-editor of Mediation, Law, 


Maine 


Kenty '77, then past president of the Oberlin 


courts. He 


Policy and Practice. attorney Diane 


Alumni Association, presented the award. * 


David Shapiro and his partner, Scott, moved 


to Washington, D.C., in July for David's new 


job as head of the Edmund Burke School, “a 


neat, progressive, urban, independent day 


school, grades 6-12," says David. He notes that 
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"a whole patch of EBS graduates go on to make 
mischief at Oberlin." Address: 1423 QO St. NW, 
Washington, D.C., 20009. 


1968 


Timothy W. Foley, Marine Band director and 


music advisor to the White House, was pro- 
moted in June to the rank of colonel in an Oval 
Office 


Clinton. Timothy joined the Marine Band in 


ceremony conducted by President 
1968. © Daniel Miller spent two months in 
Bolivia 


Cooperative Assistance (VOCA), a "quasi-non- 


with the Volunteers in Overseas 


governmental" organization. He was in 
Chiquisaca, located on the eastern slopes of 
the Andes, surveying health problems of local 
livestock and teaching a short course in basic 
animal health to representatives in surrounding 
communities. Dan says Oberlin graduates with 
expertise in medicine, agriculture, or handi- 
craft production and _ export—especially 
weaving—could make a difference in the area. 
Now in Mexico, he is part of a small volunteer 
group in Monterrey, demonstrating appropriate 
technology for local mountain farmers. The 
group teaches how to generate electricity with 
water power, fish farming, improving barnyard 
poultry, new crop introduction, and goat pro- 
duction for milk and fiber (Angoras). Email: 
danmiller@hotmail.com ¢ Scott Schillin says 
that it seems each time he comes to a mile- 
stone reunion, he changes jobs. It happened 
again following last year’s visit. After 11 years as 
operations manager with the Boston Pops, he 
moved into public radio as associate producer 
of "From the Top," a weekly program beginning 
in January 2000 featuring talented precollege 
classical musicians in performance and lively 
interviews. His daughter, Tamara, an art histo- 
ry graduate of Boston University, is home for a 
time before graduate school. "We have enjoyed 
very much the opportunity to share our resi- 
dence with an adult offspring, as opposed to 
the hormone driven adolescent who made our 
lives so interesting only a few short years ago," 
he says. © Kermit B. Westerberg had two 


books he translated from Swedish reissued and 


published in paperback by Southern Illinois 
University Press. Swedish Exodus, 1979, is Lars 
Ljungmark’s historical overview of Swedish 
transAtlantic migration. Henry Bengstons On 
the Left in 


Scandinavian-American labor movement—was 


America—memoirs of the 


published in cooperation with the Swedish- 


WintTeR 1999 


American Historical Society in Chicago. 


1969 


Robert Nolan is the executive director of the 
nonprofit Institute of Computer Technology 
(www.ict.org) which helps schools in the 
United States and abroad effectively use com- 
puter technology. He says the best part of the 
job is working with corporations such as 
Hewlitt-Packard, Intel, Microsoft, BellSouth, 
and Apple, and seeing their visions of the 


future. Email: rnolan@ict.org * Robert Plows 


married Elizabeth Lynn Werley, vice president 
Chase 


Manhattan Bank in New York, from which 


for internet financial services at 
Robert retired as senior vice president for retail 
insurance operations. The May 1999 wedding 
was held at the Northampton Country Club in 


Easton, Pennsylvania. 


1970 
Philip Koch had two solo exhibitions of oil 
paintings last summer, one in the Rahr-West 
Art Museum in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, and 
the other at the Blanden Memorial Art 
Museum Fort Dodge, Iowa. Philip has taught 
at the Maryland Institute College of Art in 
Maryland since 1973 following his MFA at 
Indiana University. His work is held in the per- 
manent collections of over 40 international 
businesses including DuPont, Johnson & 


Johnson, and ‘Texaco corporations. 


1973 


Andrea Ayvazian is dean of religious life at 


Mount Holyoke College. She, her longtime 
partner Michael Klare, and their 11-year-old 
son, Sasha, live in Massachusetts, "in a beauti- 
ful and stimulating academic/arts/progressive 
Columbus Ave., 


community." Address: 17 


Northampton, MA 01060. 


1975 


Pamela Williams Adelman’s book for chil- 


dren, The Bible from Alef to Tav, was a finalist 


in the National Jewish Book Awards in the cat- 
egory of children’s literature. The awards are 
sponsored by the National Jewish Book 
Council in New York City. Pamela's pen name 


is Penina V. Adelman. ¢ Hilary Pople was in 


Stockholm in December 1998, watching her 


A Valentine for Carol 


When Carol Wincenc ’77 (rhymes with 
incense) was 4, her conductor/violinist father 
and pianist mother encouraged her to study an 
instrument. At first she played the violin with 
her father, Joseph, but it was her incredible 
forte with the flute that led to her international 
stardom. Carol is ranked with France’s Jean- 
Pierre Rampal and Ireland’s James Galway as 
America’s outstanding flutist, and concertizes 
on her solid gold instrument about 80 times a 
year in the United States and Europe. 

After studying at the Santa Cecelia Academy 
in Rome, the Oberlin Conservatory, and Juilliard 
School, her life changed. overnight when she 
won the Naumburg Solo Flute Competition in 
1978. Many of today's most prominent com- 
posers, including 1993 Pulitzer Prize-winner 
Christopher Rouse III '71, write works for Carol 
which she premieres as part of her commit- 
ment to expanding the solo flute repertoire. Her 
recording of Rouse’s Flute Concerto, recorded 
with Christoph Eschenbach and the Houston 
Symphony, recently won the coveted Diaspora 
D'Or award. 

Last February 14 Carol premiered ten short 

"valentines" written for her by Henryk Gorecki, 
Peter Schickele, Michael Torke, Lukas Foss and 
others in New York’s Merkin Concert Hall. Carl 
Fischer produced "Valentines for Carol 
Wincenc," the second of her signature series, 
featuring the works of the ten composers. She 
performed at the Sarasota, Fredericksburg, 
Norfolk, Santa Fe, and Cabrillo Festivals last 
summer, and was a featured performer at the 
British Flute Society Convention in Manchester, 
England, in August. New York’s Avenue 
Magazine featured Carol in its September issue 
as one of America’s most outstanding Women 
in the Arts. 
Carol is profes- 
sor of flute at 
Julliard and 
lives in New 
York City with 
her husband, 
baritone 
Douglas 
Webster, and 
son, Nicola. 


Notes 


father, John \. Pople of Northwestern 
University, receive the Nobel Prize for 
Chemistry for developing a computer program 
that could predict, with 99 percent accuracy, 
the outcome of chemical experiments. Hilary, 
her husband, Rick Malkowski '73, and their 
friend. Eric Nye '70, took their annual 7-day, 
50-mile backpacking trip in the Smokey 
Mountains, inspired, Hilary says, by their fond 
memories of Oberlin Outing Club spring break 
trips. Address: 2322 W. Morse, Chicago, II 


3.438.457 7. Email: 


60645, Phone: 


lrailman49@aol.com ¢ Cheryl Robertson, 


director of exhibitions and public programs at 
the Museum of our National Heritage in 
Lexington, Massachusetts, curated "Designing 
in the Wright Style," which ran from February 
through September. The design collaboration 
between Wright and George Mann Niedecken 
was explored in depth and featured their 
respective contributions to five Wright homes 


built from 1907-1910 in the Chicago area. 


* Bees co a ore a ay 
a ae eae = ieee Vi 
(Rakai neem Se nee ae) eer oe 


Jacqueline Bradley is in San Francisco set- 


ting up and managing the new branch office 


for the Philadelphia-based law firm of 


Schnader Harrison Segal & Lewis. Ten attor- 
neys, three secretaries, and three legal 
assistants OCCUPp\ the new Space, and, as 
office manager, Jackie is responsible for keep- 
ing everybody happy and productive. ¢ Tony 
Chiaviello completed a PhD in rhetoric and 
geography in August 1998 at New Mexico 
State University. His dissertation was on the 
rhetoric of the public lands livestock grazing 
debate in the West. After a year as a visiting 
assistant professor at Armstrong-Atlantic 
State University, he took a tenure-track posi- 
tion at the University of Houston Downtown 
in Texas, where, he says, there are no federal 
public lands. "Teaching is my specialty—envi- 


ronmental rhetoric and ethics," he says. 
\ddress: 936 Byrne St., Houston, TX 77009- 
7108. Phone: 713.868.3979. e Vanessa 


Wells Norris, after 18 years of teaching 


music at College Community Schools in 


Grand Rapids, took a leave of absence to 
move to the Seattle area tor a complete 
change ol pace. She is creative director at 
Westgate Chapel, composing, arranging, play 
Ing and conduc ting In the worship 
department | mail: Vanartlil@ 1ol.com 
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Shedding New Light on 
HIV Detection 


music lover and avid mountain climber, Glen 

Satten '79 spends his working hours as a 

mathematical statistician in the senior bio- 

medical research service at the Centers for Disease 
Control in Atlanta. Glen and his colleagues (includ- 
ing Dr. Robert Jansen) developed a new HIV test, 
which, used in conjunction with existing tests, is 
known as STARHS (Serologic Testing Algorithm for 
Recent HIV Seroconversions). 

STARHS differentiates between people who 
have early HIV infection and those with long-standing infection. This knowledge is invaluable, as it 
enables public health officials, for example, to target programs for those who need further education. 

Glen visited Oberlin this fall and described STARHS in a talk entitled "The Biomathematics of Early 
HIV Detection.” The central idea of STARHS, and one of Glen's major insights, is to administer two blood 
tests of differing sensitivities to each subject. Persons who test positive on one test but not the other 
have early HIV infection. 

An announcement of the first results obtained using STARHS was made in August at the National HIV 
Prevention Conference, which generated stories in major U.S. newspapers such as the New York Times, 
the Washington Post, and the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Meanwhile, the FDA has already authorized the CDC to sponsor 25 labs across the country to use the 
new assay. Studies are underway to apply STARHS internationally, where crucial information on HIV inci- 
dence Is often not available. 

A paper describing STARHS, co-authored by Glen, won the Outstanding Statistical Application Award 
of the American Statistical Association in 1999 and the Charles C. Shepard Award in 1999 for the best 
paper published by a CDC author. 

At Oberlin, Glen experimented with several majors, including music composition, math, and ulti- 
mately, geology. Meanwhile, his main interest became chemistry—making Glen quite possibly the only 
Oberlin student ever to take both Molecules and Mankind (a chemistry course for non-science majors) 
and Physical Chemistry (one of the most challenging chemistry courses for majors). 

After Oberlin, Glen earned a doctorate in chemical physics from Harvard, followed by two years in the 
Peace Corps teaching math and statistics in Kenya. Returning to the U.S. in 1988, he worked for two 
years in a post-doctoral position in statistics at the University of North Carolina before joining the CDC. 

Glen lives in Atlanta with his wife, Connie Sosnoff, a chemist and fellow mountain climber, and their 
three children. The couple climbed Mt. Kilimanjaro while in the Peace Corps, and Glen also climbed the 
43 peaks over 4,000 feet in New Hampshire and the 100 highest peaks in New England. His other avo- 
cational interests include squash and 20th century music—it’s rumored that his collection of recordings 
of contemporary composers rivals that of the Oberlin Conservatory Library. 


-by Michael Henle, Professor and Chair, Department of Mathematics 
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William Lepler, his wife, Lori, and 3-year-old | 


Jake, moved from Manhattan 


Columbus, Ohio, after receiving a job offer 


son, 
that, he says, "I just couldn’t turn down." 


Address: 4127 James River Rd., New Albany, 
OH 43054. Email: wbl@bigfoot.com 


to | 


Emily Goodman completed the certificate | 


program in commercial horticulture at the New 
York Botanic Garden and is working as a gar- 
dener at the Conservatory Garden in Central 
Park. Email: 
David Neil Lewis and his partner, George, 


engood@compuserve.com ®@ 


live and work on beautiful Bainbridge Island in 


Puget Sound where they have been sculpting 


together for eight years. Their medium is con- | 


crete, and Neil says the sculpture works well in © 


both indoor and outdoor spaces. Their garden 
is their showcase and has been featured in 
Better Homes & Gardens, Fine Gardening, and 
on the Discovery channel. Last spring Martha 
Stewart dropped by to see the sculpture and to 
film a "how-to" piece for her TV show. Most of 
the work they do is commissioned and one-of- 
a-kind. Address: 1940 Wing Point Way, 
Bainbridge Island, WA 98110. Phone: 
206.842.8327. Email: LittleandLewis@com- 


puserve.com 


Hope Keller left Paris and is in Baltimore 


with her husband, Paul Moore, and daughter, | 
Emma Angeline. Hope was deputy director of | 


the editorial pages of the International Herald 


Tribune and is on indefinite sabbatical from | 


journalism to raise Emma, born last March. | 


Paul is news editor at The Baltimore Sun. 
Address: 5025 Roland Ave., Baltimore, MD 
21210. Phone: 410.435.4941. 
hope@toad.net * Béla — Schwartz married 
June Zimmerman last June 13. In attendance 
were David Ballon, Rolf Groesbeck, and 
Robert Patterson; David Gmach ’83; Linda 
McClain ’80; Andrew Zajac ’78; and Béla 


Email: 


Szigethy and Stewart Kohl, both °77, who co- | 


own The Riverside Company, a private equity 
firm where Béla Schwartz is chief financial 


officer. 


Winter 1999 


Robert Lavett Smith married Patricia E. 


Lewis at the First Unitarian Church in San | 


— 


7, 1998. Patricia, an 


Oakland native, works for an insurance firm in 


Francisco on November 


the financial district, and Robert, when he con- 
tacted OAM last spring, was a job seeker after 
‘low level positions in law offices" for ten years. 
He hopes to teach English or French, and says 
he still writes poetry and publishes from time 
to time. Address: 979 Sutter St., Apt. 301, San 
CA 94109-6015. — Phone: 
415.776.5506 ® Anna Speicher’s book, The 


Francisco, 


Religious World of Antislavery Women, was pub- 


lished by Syracuse University Press this year. 
Anna, her husband, Paul Teetor, and their two 
children, Nathan, 7, and Everett, 4, moved last 
summer to a new home in Elgin, Illinois. Anna 
teaches women’s history at the School of the 
Art Institute of Chicago and is writing another 
book, an edited volume of the religious writings 
of the Grimke sisters. Address: 1340 Pleasant 
Dr., Elgin, IL 60123. Email: speicher@mes.net 


¢ Kiyoshi Tamagawa has tenure and was pro- | 


moted to associate professor of music at 


Southwestern University, where he has taught | 


piano and music theory since 1992. His recent 
with Tchaikovsky 


Competition prizewinner Eugene Fodor result- 


association Moscow 
ed in concert appearances in six Western states 
and a CD of violin and piano music, Witches 
Brew, on the Clarity label. At the Music 
Teachers’ National Association convention in 
Los Angeles last March, he served on a panel 


with fellow alumnus Daniel Kazez ’81. 


Greg Coleridge, director of the economic jus- | 


tice and empowerment program for the 


Northeast Ohio Office of 


Friends Service Committee, set out to discov- 


the American 
er, with others, the hidden history of business 
corporations in Ohio. He has since spoken out 
about "the growing corporate menace," initiat- 
ed the Ohio Committee on Corporations, and 
was the lead writer and researcher in a 52-page 
booklet defending citizens over corporations. 
Greg joined the Friends Society after Oberlin 
and plunged into the nuclear weapons freeze 
campaign. He has authored several political 
booklets and was once arrested outside the 
White House and jailed after a protest against 


military spending. He lives in Akron with his 


wife, Marilyn, and daughter, Jeanette. © Ellen 
Scrimger Gordon was named the 1999 
Teacher of the Year by The Professional Quilter 
magazine and chaired the Florida Cabin Fever 
Quilters Guild’s successful show last January. 
She and Peter bought a house in July, and she 
says she still enjoys life in Orlando and its end- 
less opportunities for quilting and little league 
baseball. Ellen is mom to Ben, 13, Andy, 10, 
and Jonathan, 7. Address: 8470 Sandberry 
Blvd., Orlando, FL 32819. Email: 
KEZA56B@prodigy.com ® Michael Parker is 
self-employed as a private teacher, chamber 
musician, and vocal coach in North Carolina. 
He conducts often as a church music director 
and artistic director of the community 
Alamance Chorale. Michael says he is "like 
many self-employed musicians riding the vicis- 
situdinal waves of life: not rich, not famous, 
but thankfully, not bored." He concludes, "The 
Con is the best music school in the universe, 
and | don't mince words telling everybody so." 


Email: maestro.primo@eudoramail.com 


Leslie Loveless and David Forman have 
lived in lowa City since 1996, after 13 years in 
Boston. David is working toward his doctorate 
in developmental psychology at the University 
of Iowa and researching emotional develop- 
ment in children to age 4. Leslie is an editor for 
Rural 


Environmental Health, "learning more about 


the university's Institute of and 
farming than I ever imagined possible," she 
says. She is president of the board of the Emma 
Goldman Clinic, a women’s health center. 
Their twins, Lena and Adam, are 6, and still 
keep their parents pretty busy. "We're finally 
getting used to living in lowa despite the wide 
open spaces and the tornadoes,” she says. “We 
still 
though." Address: 2662 E. Washington St., 
City, IA 52245, 


forman@uiowa.edu or 


miss restaurants without television, 


lowa Email: david- 
loveless@ 
blue.weeg.uiowa.edu ® Kevin Mills and Holly 
Fechner °85 had their first child, Nicholas 
Benjamin Fechner-Mills, last March. Holly 
works for Senator Edward Kennedy as chief 
labor counsel for the Senate Labor Committee; 
Kevin is director of the Pollution Prevention 
Alliance at the Environmental Defense Fund. 
7213 Spruce Ave., Takoma Park, MD 


20912. © George W. Perez has lived in St. 


Address: 


Paul, Minnesota, since 1990, where he worked 


Notes 


Pictures in Motion 


ren Rudavsky 79 was already an 
award-winning independent filmmaker 


while a student at Oberlin, so it’s not 
too surprising that he has won a number of 
distinguished awards in the last 20 years. 

Oren (above at /eft) came to Oberlin in 
September to screen his latest project, And 
Baby Makes Two, a documentary film about a 
group of Manhattan women who are single 
mothers by choice, coproduced by Oren and his 
wife, Judy Katz. While on campus, he also 
showed A Life Apart: Hasidism in America, the 
much-acclaimed film narrated by Leonard 
Nimoy and Sarah Jessica Parker about the reli- 
gious group known for reclusiveness, and how 
they have adapted enough to survive in 
America. The work premiered at the New York 
Jewish Film Festival, enjoyed a six-week run at 
Lincoln Center, and was aired on PBS. 

During his senior year at Oberlin, Oren pro- 
duced and directed Dreams So Real: Three 
Men's Stories, which won first place in the 
1981 New England Film Festival and several 
other awards. After that heady start, he worked 
as director of photography on the renowned The 
Amish: Not to be Modern, which had its world 
premiere at the College. Among his other docu- 
mentaries are The Last Klezmer and Twitch and 
Shout: Living with Tourettes’ Syndrome. 

In work now is Herzl, Bibi and Me, a 90- 
minute documentary that explores the history 
of Zionism and its practical application in the 
State of Israel, produced by Oren. 


as an immigration and tax attorney until being 
appointed to the Bench by Governor Carlson in 
1997. He ran the Twin Cities Marathon in 
1995, "But, more importantly," he says, "I have 
an 8-year-old daughter named Carly." Email: 
George. Perez@taxcourt.state.mn.us ® Dana 


Perry attended the June 26th wedding of 


Steve Shapiro to Karen Masek in Dobbs 
Ferry, New York. He and Remi Barbier were 


the best men: others from Oberlin included 


Alessandra Digiusto, Lisa Finstrom, and 
David Gilbert; Keith Oster and Steve Saxton, 


both 84; and Teresa Saxton ‘85. Dana says it 


was a perfect day with a diverse crowd of 


traders, investment bankers, CFOs, and the 
odd biotech CEA. Remi regaled the crowd with 
tales of Steve's first capitalist ventures, includ- 
ing the Oberlin Shipping Service from Oberlin 
to New York, "and a grey market of certain car- 
nivorous foods unobtainable at a certain 
left-of-center vegetarian co-op." Dana returned 
to New York last summer with his wife, Corliss, 
and daughter, Elizabeth, after two years in 
London as the CFO-International for the Lowe 
Group, a multinational advertising agency. ® 
Howard Supnik has worked for 12 years with 
Olin Partnership Landscape Architects in 
Philadelphia, where he worked on the Getty 
Center in Los Angeles and is working on two 
wineries in northern California and Mission 
Bay in San Francisco. Last February Vicki gave 


birth to their son and Laura's brother, John. 


REUNION 2000 fey 


Judith Boice has a growing part-time family 
practice and travels extensively. From April 
1997 through August 1998 she was on the road 
20 to 25 days a month, delivering training and 
public lectures throughout the United States 
on women’s health and 
Transitions for Health, a manufacturer of nat- 
ural health care products for menopausal 


women. Although she loved the job, she want- 


ed to focus more on writing and developing her 


own long-term visions. However, it was a hard 
year: her sister died unexpectedly, Judith devel- 
oped Lyme Disease, and she survived a major 
car crash. She finally managed to complete But 
My Doctor Never ‘Told Me That! Secrets for 
Lifelong Health and The Pocket 


Naturopathic Medicine, released in 1996. She 


Guide to 


contributes articles to Lets Live Magazine, The 
Journal of Naturopathic Medicine, and The 


lownsend Letter for Doctors and Patients. Email: 


menopause for 


OBERLIN ALUMNI|I 


drjudith@drjudithboice.com Website: 
www.drjudithboice.com ¢ Michael Friere is 
the human resources manager for Kraft Foods 
at its Champaign, Illinois, plant. The plant 
employs 1,300 people and makes such well- 
known products as macaroni and cheese, 
Miracle Whip, salad dressings, and Velveeta. 
Address: 303 E. 


61874. Phone: 217.352.6539. © Megg Bonar 


Tomaras Ave., Savoy, IL 


Morin left California last January after nine 
years to move with her fiancée to Utah. In April 
the couple returned to Berkeley to be married, 
with four Oberlinians attending the event: 
Jenny Weikart Danko, Vince Danko, Katie 
Oddleifson Robertson 


Morales 86. She works from her home office 


and Anne Huemer 


for Osborne/McGraw-Hill acquiring computer 
book authors. ¢ Aaron Zitner and Ricki 
Farber '86 are parents of Emily Vera Zitner, 
born on April Fool’s Day. Ricki is a learning dis- 
abilities specialist, and until recently was 
education director of a private school. Aaron is 
a reporter in the Washington Bureau of The 
Boston Globe. Address: 4710 Rd., 


Bethesda, MD 20186. Email: 


Dover 


zitner@globe.com 


REUNION 2000 


George Bent and Lorri Olan '87 say they are 
trying to catch their breath. The parents of 
three children (Miles, 4, Catalena, 18 months, 


and Liam, 4 months—as of last summer), the 


two are juggling jobs, travel, and midnight feed- 
ings with occasional success. George has 
tenure at Washington and Lee University and 
was headed to Florence, Italy, for a six-month 
sabbatical in September, courtesy of a 
Fulbright research grant. Lorri, after serving 
three years as executive director of the local 
Domestic Violence Prevention Center, is clerk- 
ing for an Appellate Court judge in Staunton, 
Virginia. George says that both are working 
long, but enjoyable, hours on the job, and that 
their hobbies are cleaning up vomit, changing 
diapers, and wandering aimlessly through city 
streets in a sleep-deprived haze. E-mail: 
Lorri@Rockbridge.net or bentg@wlu.edu ¢ 


Nori Mandell Dove says that after a trans- 


forming Goddess Festival last summer solstice, 
she has "started over" at age 36. She quit her 
job, ended a ten-year lesbian marriage, and 
learned to drum. She and her son, little Noah, 
Goddess _ Festival—as 


intend to live the 


opposed to visiting—indefinitely, she says. 
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Address: 7095 St. Helena Rd., Santa Rosa, CA 
95404. Phone: 707.539.7981. ¢ Matt Fields. 
after "terribly complex" adventures involving 
two advanced degrees, two "abortive relation- 
ships,” numerous pets, and a lot of computer 
programming, finally reconnected with Kathy 
Anne Powell ’84. A year ago they traveled to 
Prague to attend part of the recording of Matt's 
new CD, Kabala, released by MMC Records. 
After the recording, Matt and Kathy Anne pro- 
ceeded on to Oslo where they met her brother, 
Stephen Powell ’89, his husband, and their par- 
ents, Margie and Dave Powell 58. The couple 
has announced their engagement with details 
to come. Matt lives and works in Michigan and 
Kathy Anne lives in Silver Spring, Maryland, 
and works at Gallaudet University. Address: 
1310 Packard St. No 2, Ann Arbor, MI 48104- 
3849. Phone: 734.769.4836. 
fields@umich.edu * Young Kim and his wife, 


Email: 


Suzelle Lynch, announce the birth of Grace 
Hae-Lan Lynch Kim on May 23. Young says 
that Alex Wilson has been briefing them on 
the proper burping technique. Young is working 
as the director of the Sharehouse, a nonprofit 
furniture bank in Seattle. © Mark Rudzinski 
and his wife, Susan Schwartz Rudzinski, wel- 
comed Jack Marcel, the newest family 
member, on January 6, 1999. Mark does busi- 
ness development for Advocate Healthcare; 
Susan works in compliance and operations for 
the Burridge Group, an investment advisor; 
and, says Mark, the cats sleep in the sun. ® 
Daniel Schorr has a debut CD, Monsters Are 
Absolutely Not To Be Trusted, available on Tee- 
Tot Records. Parents can contact Daniel to find 
CD:) Email: 


out how to acquire the 


minsey@aol.com 


REUNION 2000 


Paul Clark, his wife, Liane, and older broth- 
ers, Austin, 4, and Gareth, 2, welcomed baby 
Challen Charlotte Clark, born May 13. Paul 
works in the pretreatment unit of the Water 
Quality Section in Raleigh, North Carolina. E- 
mail: Paul_Clark@h20.enr.state.nc.us © Susan 
McLaughlin and Eric von Coelln welcomed 
baby Karl Ruan von Coelln October 28, 1998. 
Susan runs the Fiduciary and Financial 
Services staff at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. The staff manages the bank's gold 
holdings, the largest in the world. Email: 


susan.claughlin@ny.frb.org 


Winter 1999 


Alex Brown married Jennifer Newman, whom 


he met when they were both working in New _ 


York City. They were married in Chicago with 
several Oberlinians present, including Chris 
Anderson, Heather _ Francese, 
Frischer, Alex Berg '82, and Linda Reeder ’88. 
Chris, says Alex, told a lovely story of their days 
together at "Stoopid Boy Haus" at Oberlin. 


Alex is the national sales director for MMA, a 


rapidly growing business Internet consulting 
firm. @ Adrian Danzing married Leslie 
Buxbaum in Chicago, where he received an 
MFA degree in performance at the School of 
the Art Institute of Chicago. He plans to teach 
and perform physical comedy and_ theater. 


Adrian says there were "tons" of Obies at the | 


wedding ceremony, including the two people | 


he first met as an incoming freshman in line at 
the snack bar. "It is insane that we all know 
each other so many years later,” Adrian says, 
"and the reason we do is undoubtedly the 


Kellets’ parties." (John ’85, Jane ’86, and Paul | 


'88 Kellet were siblings.) "Thank you, Kellets!" 
he says. Email: gnuyak@earthlink.net * Vivian 
Podgainy married Thomas Goldsworthy in 
Babylon, New York, August 31, 1997. Viv is 
with the U.S. Air Force Strings at Bolling Air 
Force Base in Washington, D.C., where she is 
a sergeant and a cellist. Their daughter, 
Elizabeth Anne Goldsworthy, was born. last 


April at the National Naval Medical Center in | 


Bethesda. (Note: Viv has kept her maiden 
name.) Address: 4401 Churchman Ct., 
Alexandria, VA 22310-1446. Phone: 


703.329.3335. © Julie Popenoe and Daniel | 
Brainard had a new baby: Silas Cloud | 


Brainard, last March, joining sister, Sarah, 3. 


The family lives in Ithaca, New York, where 


Dan is a graduate student in horticulture at 


Cornell and Julie works part-time at the 


Student Health Center. * Joe Reinstein and 


Hannah Higgins '88 announce the birth of 


their Nathalie Rae Higgins 


Reinstein, who arrived February 19. "Nathalie 


daughter, 


looks just like her older sister, Zoe," says Joe. ¢ 


Eva Schlesinger says that she runs a daycare — 


for stuffed animals. “Business is good,” she 
says, “especially since I have excellent refer- 
ences from Babar and Winnie the Pooh.” ¢ 
Erika Zucker and John Jabaley were married 
April 25, 1999; 1m New Haven, Connecticut, 


with three Oberlinians 
father, David Zucker '60, Brenna Losowski 


Amy > 


| worked at the 


in attendance: her 


("attendant extraordinaire in a fabulous purple 
dress," says Erika), and Ranjit Digne. Erika is 
a lawyer with the firm of Schwartz, Steinsapir, 
Dohrmann & Sommers, representing labor 
unions, and John is an actor and production 
manager. "No names were changed with this 
Erika. Address: 430 Mt. 


merger, says 


Washington Dr., Los Angeles, CA 90065. 


323/25529964; “Ena 


slaw.com or jabuzuckey@aol.com 


M. Andrew Caines completed his first year of 


Phone: ezuck@ssd- 


orthopaedic surgery practice in Houston. 
Phone: 281.997.3618. © Rachael Hazen has 


Einstein/Noah 
Corporation for two years and says she finds 


Bagel 


herself, curiously, in charge of its national 
employee relations efforts—"a remarkably 
uncorporate position, even in the already incor- 
porate company." She still sings a cappella and 
choral music, dreams of a nomination letter 


from the Heisman Club folks, and has painted 


_ her crimson Subaru hood yellow in true Obie 


spirit. @ Alissa Kowal married Tripinder 
(Tinny) Dhaliwal in Fanwood, New Jersey, last 
May 31 to become Alissa Koval-Dhaliwal. They 
honeymooned in the Galapagos Islands among 
the giant tortoises, blue-footed boobies, and 
sea lions, and, says Alissa, "It was a bummer 
coming back to the U.S." She works as a psy- 
chologist at New Jersey City University 
Counseling and Psychological Services Center. 
Email: akoval@njcu.edu *® Karen Mattox 
moved to Arizona from the Chicago area last 
year after training and working for three years 
in Shiatsu, Tai Chi, and other alternative heal- 
She 


communications and community relations 


ing modalities. manages the 
department for a health professions university 
in Phoenix and hopes to combine her adminis- 
trative experience with hands-on instruction. 
Karen is learning to ride horses and work with 
disabled children at a therapeutic riding stable. 
She lives with Sasha, her puppy, and Jim, her 
boyfriend, who is writing a book on healing and 
spiritual prophecy. Address: 16818 N. 56th St. 
#131, Scottsdale, AZ 85254. 


karen_mattox@world.oberlin.edu ¢ Michael 


Email: 


Sorrell married Lisa Winston last May 30 in 


~ Washington, D.C. Oberlin graduates in atten- 


dance were Chrystal Collins Broussard; 
Darrick Hamilton and Derek Lynch, both '93; 


Adrian Fenty ‘92; Russell Benford and Irvin 
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Notes 


Ashford, both "91; Andrea Phillips ’90; and 
John and Phylicia Bowman, both '69. Michael, 
a lawyer, specializes in real estate and govern- 
ment relations. Email: msorrel]@20 | 2dallas.org 
e Janet Mason _Tarlov and her husband, 
Richard, say they are thrilled with the arrival of 
their baby, Max Mason ‘Tarlov, born in San 
Francisco last February 25. Janet and Richard 
work in the specialty food business in the Bay 
Area and say they are enjoying the rewards of 


new familyhood. Email: rich@well.com 


Stacy Shira Flowers-Eckert and Bob Eckert 
welcomed their daughter, Maya Louise Eckert, 


November 27, 1998. Dr. Abbie Roth '90 was at 
the hospital with good wishes and sound 
advice. Before the baby, Shira worked as an 
English teacher at Farmington High School in 
Connecticut, and, following maternity leave, 
returned to work part time. John Congdon and 
Lisa Whitfield, both "90, provide regular sup- 
port and cheer, and Shira says she hangs out 
with yoga partner Laura Porter '91. Address: 
214 West Mountain Rd., West Simsbury, CT 
06092. ShiraF E@aol.com 
Matthews is a captain in the U.S. Air Force, 


Email: e Lance 


and after a year in South Korea is stationed in 
the United Kingdom as the Chief of Military 
Justice at the Royal Air Force Mildenhall. He 
says that although he hates the cold, rainy 
he 
Cambridge, and the numerous pubs seem to 
hold his attention. Address: 51 Heatherset 
Way, Red Lodge, Suffolk [P28 8]J. Email: bum- 
blebee67@yahoo.com © Cindy Sanford 
Potter and Chris Potter exchanged wedding 


weather, lives 20 minutes north of 


vows last May 30 in a Quaker ceremony held in 
an alpine’ valley near Leavenworth, 
Washington. Cindy says the Northwest skies 
performed favorably for the weekend of swim- 
ming, volleyball, croquet, and badminton. 
Oberlinians who attended included Vicki 
Elkin, Meighan Matthews, Jeanene Smoker 
'88, Marilyn and ‘Tom Sanford, both ’62, Mary 
Sanford '56, and Jim Sanford '55. Meighan 
introduced Cindy and Chris two years ago, and 
who is now officially Cindy’s sister-in-law, as 
she married Chris’ brother Steve in September. 
Cindy is a naturalist for King County Parks, 
specializing in stream and pond ecology; Chris 
is a financial analyst for the City of Seattle 
Public Utilities. Address: 926 N. 81st Street, 
Seattle, WA 98103. Email: csanford@igc.org 
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Miranda Ballou, after "dabbling" in zoology 
at graduate school at Miami University, says 
’ ‘ " . . " 
she’s given up "the science thing," and graduat- 
ed from a ceramics program in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. She currently manages a _pot- 
tery co-op in Connecticut and expects to return 
to the Midwest soon with a new man in tow. 
Address: 10 Jefferson Ave., Middletown, CT 
06457. © Amy Battisti and Ginny Hamilton 
were married Midsummer's Day 1998 with two 


Obie classmates attending: Sara _Memmott 


and Jon Segol. They were photographed in all — 


their wedding finery for the May issue of Curve 
magazine, in which their photo was selected as 
the grand-prize winner of the Lesbian Life 
Photo contest. "Yeah, we're out, in love, and 
proud," says Amy. Email: yagmin@earthlink.net 
¢ Lisa Beskin earned an MFA in English at 
the University of Massachusetts. Her poetry 
has appeared in The Massachusetts Review, 
Fence, Volt, The Boston Review, Willow Springs, 
and other journals and magazines. Her work 
has won awards from the Academy of American 
Poets, The Associates Writing Programs, and 
the University of Massachusetts. Lisa has 
taught at Mt. Holyoke and Smith colleges, and 


says, "My home life is great." ¢ Jim Holzbach 


graduated from Case Western Reserve with a | 


law degree in 1994 and practiced law in Ohio 
for a while before marrying Ying-Chao. He met 
her as a student at CRWU’s Mandel Center for 
Non-Profit Organization Management. Jim 
joined the CWRU fundraising staff in develop- 
ment research in late 1995, and two years later, 
he and Ying-Chao moved to Colorado Springs 
where Jim worked at Colorado College and 
they became "avid national park enthusiasts." 
They visited over 45 parks last year in the 


Intermountain Region. In April they returned 


to Ohio where Jim is the director of develop- 


ment research at the University of Cincinnati 
Foundation. He is involved in the $300 million 


campaign in progress through June of 2000. 


Reed, last March 22, who was named by the 
oboists in the middle-school band that Laura 
dottiedo@bestweb.net ® 
Suzanne McKlosky was awarded a Fulbright 
Scholar Award in South Africa. After spending 
her senior year of high school in Germany as 
of «the 
Scholarship, she graduated from Oberlin and 


conducts. Email: 


winner Congress-Bundestag 
spent the next two years teaching English and 
economics at Yunnan University in Kunming, 
China, where she was named Outstanding 
Young Woman of the Province. Suzanne earned 
a PhD at the Maxwell School of Syracuse 
University and is assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at the United States Naval Academy in 
Annapolis. ¢ Jill M. Roehr finished her train- 
ing in general surgery at Harvard's Beth Israel 
Deaconess Medical Center in Boston. She 
returned to Virginia, and joined "a fabulous 
group practice" in Roanoke. She says she did a 
"frighteningly grown-up thing" and bought a 
house—mostly because it was the only way to 
acquire a garden. Jill offers to talk with anyone 
considering surgical training in Boston. 
Address: 11250 Persinger Rd. SW, Roanoke, 
VA 24015. Phone: 540.981.2388. © Steffi 
Sandow is a licensed and registered architect 
working in Washington, D.C., for the Center of 
Expertise for Historical Buildings and the Arts. 
She says this job is a good segue from the last 
two years she spent designing a U.S. Federal 
Courthouse in Erie, Pennsylvania, which incor- 
porated several historic buildings. Phone: 
202.387.0677. 


Eliyana_ Adler and Stephen Bickel _wel- 
comed twin girls, Rana Penina and Maya 


Miriam, on September 5, 1998. In addition to 


kvelling over their daughters, says Eliyana, she 
works on her dissertation in Russian Jewish 
history and Steve works as an environmental 
sebickel@earthlink.net ® 


consultant. Email: 


_ Irvin Ashford is a community development 


Email: James. Holzbach@UC.edu * Greg King | 


spent the last six years in Cincinnati teaching 


math in the public school system before set- 


tling into Walnut Hills High School, teaching | 


math and AP computer programming. He 


coaches track and cross-country, and savs "It is | 


a very rewarding job which I love to do. 
Cincinnati is finally starting to grow on me a 
little bit, too." ¢ Laura Mazziotti and Craig 
Peterson announce the birth of their son, 


OBERLIN ALUMNI 


officer for Bank One, developing relationships 
with community, business, government, and 
non-profit groups. Irvin has worked in New 
York as director of economic development for 
Promosa Inc., a healthcare organization, and 
Peoples, Inc., an economic development non- 
profit organization. He is a member of the 
National Black MBA Association, working on 
his MBA at the University of Dallas. He holds 


a master’s degree in public finance from the 
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University of Texas and is a Woodrow Wilson 
International Studies and Public Policy fellow. 
e Adam Cole is a pianist with the Atlanta 
Ballet and the Atlanta Ballet Center for Dance 
Education and maintains a jazz trio frequently 
heard in venues all over the city. Adam is a 
composer of choral and chamber works, which 
include a string quartet, pieces for horn and 
clarinet, four song cycles, and numerous pieces 
for the piano. His book, Ballet Music for the 
Accompanist, was released last April and 
includes 36 original pieces written expressly for 
ballet class. It can be ordered from Nunici 
717 Cherokee Ave. SE, Atlanta, GA, 
30315. ¢ Alan S. Farrell has served for the 


Press, 


last three years as counselor and instructor at 
Vocational Foundation Inc., a job-training pro- 
gram for youth. In May he began his new 
position at the National Office of the Urban 
League as a program associate in workforce 
development, working with affiliates around 
the country to obtain employment in highway 
construction for those making the transition 
from welfare to work. E-mail: 
BELIGHT4ME@aol.com or Afarrell@nul.org 
e Erika Bohn Goldbaum says when she’s not 


busy at her paid job, she is working on the new 


house she shares with David ’89. She's remov- 
ing pink paneling from the walls and vinyl 
flooring covering the original wood and marble 
floors. Address: 259 2nd Street, Jersey City, NJ, 
07302. Email: egoldbaum@aol.com ¢ Jenifer 
Grady was completing an internship in med- 
ical informatics and librarianship at the Eskind 
Biomedical Library of Vanderbilt University, in 


preparation for her new iob as.assistant.direetor 


Student's Name: 
Last 


Permanent Home Address: 


Alumni Information: 
Oberlin Parent's Name 


Oberlin Parent's Name 


Department. As of May 1999 he predicted that 
the Democratic nominee would win 54 percent 
of the two-party vote in the 2000 presidential 
election. 


Phone: 301.652.6387. 


Email: 
Jhahjel@aol.com ¢ Melissa Merrill worked 


for the International Finance Corporation in 


Minsk for two years before heading back to the 
States. She left Belarus first for a side trip to 
the Vitebsk region where a friend’s grandmoth- 
er taught her to spin wool, and then, spinning 
wheel in hand, she returned to Minsk to pack 
up and leave. "Don't believe everything you 
hear; Belarus is a wonderful place,” she says. “If 
they don’t close the borders, | would recom- 


mend a trip here to anyone. It’s like nothing you 


have ever seen." ¢ Amy Succop Millin and 


First (Nickname) Gender (F or M) 


Number Street Apartment Number 
City State Zip 
Phone ( ) 
E-mail 
Date of Birth 
High School 
Name City State Graduation Year 
If high school is a boarding school, what is the address? 
Number Street 


Graduation Year 


Graduation Year 


92, welcomed 


her husband, Michael Millin 
their first child, Craig, last February 28 in Oak 
Park, Illinois. Michael graduated from Rush 
Medical College in June and began a residency 
in emergency medicine at Sparrow Hospital in 
Glenhaven Ave., East 
7 .324.5784. 


Lansing. Address: 722 
Lansing, MI 48823. Phone: 51 


Email: ammillin@gowebway.com 


a oe ne 


Tina Dozauer-Ray married James Ray, a chi 


ropractor, on June 9 in the countryside near 


Boulder, Colorado. Other Oberlin graduates in 
attendance were Sarah Cornette, Tamara 


Seckel_ Wohlwend, and Jamie Durner and 


p students who are the sons and daugh- 
the Alumni Association’s annual legacy 
0 didn’t-run off to register for classes or 


Yorach, '03, Cecile Cazort Zorach ’70, and 
berry 03, Janet Kidder 69. Row 3: Cindy 
Maher ’03 McKenzie Campbell ’03, Leila 
1s Walker '03, Christopher Runk '70, Dan 
5 ’'70, Timothy Haineswood '03, and Peter 


Kwame Amponsah, (Ofosu Amponsah ’77 
Peter Fried, (Robert Fried 63); Katherine 

hristopher Holbein, (Lynn Holbein 68); 
sh '75); Daniel Reeves, (Peter Reeves '71 
izabeth Titus, John Titus '71 and Cynthia 
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Notes 


Ashford, both "91; Andrea Phillips "90; and 
John and Phylicia Bowman, both 69. Michael, 
a lawyer, specializes in real estate and govern- 
ment relations. Email: msorrell@20 1 2dallas.org 
e Janet Mason Tarlov and her husband, 
Richard, say they are thrilled with the arrival of 
their baby, Max Mason ‘Tarlov, born in San 
Francisco last February 25. Janet and Richard 
work in the specialty food business in the Bay 
Area and say they are enjoying the rewards of 


new familyhood. Email: rich@well.com 


Stacy Shira Flowers-Eckert and Bob Eckert 
welcomed their daughter, Maya Louise Eckert, 


November 27, 1998. Dr. Abbie Roth 90 was at 
the hospital with good wishes and sound 
advice. Before the baby, Shira worked as an 
English teacher at Farmington High School in 
Connecticut, and, following maternity leave, 
returned to work part time. John Congdon and 
Lisa Whitfield, both ‘90, provide regular sup- 
port and cheer, and Shira says she hangs out 
with yoga partner Laura Porter '91. Address: 
214 West Mountain Rd., West Simsbury, CT 
06092. Email: ShiraFE@aol.com ¢ Lance 
Matthews is a captain in the U.S. Air Force, 
and after a year in South Korea is stationed in 
the United Kingdom as the Chief of Military 
Justice at the Royal Air Force Mildenhall. He 
says that although he hates the cold, rainy 
he north of 
Cambridge, and the numerous pubs seem to 
hold his attention. Address: 51 Heatherset 
Way, Red Lodge, Suffolk [P28 8]J. Email: bum- 
blebee67@yahoo.com ¢ Cindy _§ 

Potter and Chris Potter exchanged 


weather, lives 20 minutes 


vows last May 30 in a Quaker ceremon 


an alpine valley near Leave 
Washington. Cindy says the Northwe 
performed favorably for the weekend ¢ 
ming, volleyball, croquet, and bad 
Oberlinians who attended include 
Elkin, Meighan Matthews, Jeanene 
88, Marilyn and Tom Sanford, both ’¢ 
Sanford '56, and Jim Sanford ’55. | 
introduced Cindy and Chris two years 
who is now officially Cindy’s sister-i1 
she married Chris’ brother Steve in Se] 
Cindy is a naturalist for King Count 
specializing in stream and pond ecolog 
is a financial analyst for the City of 
Public Utilities. Address: 926 N. 81s 
Seattle, WA 98103. Email: csanford@) 
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Miranda Ballou, after "dabbling" in zoology 


at graduate school at Miami University, says 


, : : ¢ " | 
she’s given up "the science thing," and graduat- 


ed from a ceramics program in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. She currently manages a pot- 
tery co-op in Connecticut and expects to return 
to the Midwest soon with a new man in tow. 


Address: 10 Jefferson Ave., Middletown, CT 


06457. © Amy Battisti and Ginny Hamilton | 


were married Midsummer's Day 1998 with two | 


Obie classmates attending: Sara Memmott © 


and Jon Segol. They were photographed in all 
their wedding finery for the May issue of Curve 
magazine, in which their photo was selected as 


the grand-prize winner of the Lesbian Life 


Photo contest. "Yeah, we're out, in love, and | 


proud,” says Amy. Email: yagmin@earthlink.net 


¢ Lisa Beskin earned an MFA in English at | 
the University of Massachusetts. Her poetry 


has appeared in The Massachusetts Review, 


Fence, Volt, The Boston Review, Willow Springs, — 


and other journals and magazines. Her work | 


has won awards from the Academy of American 
Poets, The Associates Writing Programs, and 
the University of Massachusetts. Lisa has 
taught at Mt. Holyoke and Smith colleges, and 
says, "My home life is great." ¢ Jim Holzbach 
graduated from Case Western Reserve with a 
law degree in 1994 and practiced law in Ohio 
for a while before marrying Ying-Chao. He met 
her as a student at CRWU’s Mandel Center for 
Non-Profit Organization Management. Jim 
joined the CWRU fundraising staff in develop- 


ment research in late 1995. and two vears later. 
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Reed, last March 22, who was named by the 
oboists in the middle-school band that Laura 
dottiedo@bestweb.net ¢ 
Suzanne McKlosky was awarded a Fulbright 
Scholar Award in South Africa. After spending 
her senior year of high school in Germany as 


of the 
Scholarship, she graduated from Oberlin and 


conducts. Email: 


winner Congress-Bundestag 
spent the next two years teaching English and 
economics at Yunnan University in Kunming, 
China, where she was named Outstanding 
Young Woman of the Province. Suzanne earned 
a PhD at the Maxwell School of Syracuse 
University and is assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at the United States Naval Academy in 
Annapolis. @ Jill M. Roehr finished her train- 
ing in general surgery at Harvard's Beth Israel 
Deaconess Medical Center in Boston. She 
returned to Virginia, and joined "a fabulous 
group practice" in Roanoke. She says she did a 
"frighteningly grown-up thing" and bought a 
house—mostly because it was the only way to 
acquire a garden. Jill offers to talk with anyone 
in Boston. 


considering surgical training 


_ Address: 11250 Persinger Rd. SW, Roanoke, 
VA 24015. Phone: 540.981.2388. © Steffi 


BY 


Sandow is a licensed and registered architect 
working in Washington, D.C., for the Center of 
Expertise for Historical Buildings and the Arts. 
She says this job is a good segue from the last 
two years she spent designing a U.S. Federal 


Courthouse in Erie, Pennsylvania, which incor- 


porated several historic buildings. Phone: 
202.387.0677. 
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University of Texas and is a Woodrow Wilson 
International Studies and Public Policy fellow. 

Adam _ Cole is a pianist with the Atlanta 
Ballet and the Atlanta Ballet Center for Dance 
Education and maintains a jazz trio frequently 
heard in venues all over the city. Adam is a 
composer of choral and chamber works, which 
include a string quartet, pieces for horn and 
clarinet, four song cycles, and numerous pieces 
for the piano. His book, Ballet Music for the 
Accompanist, was released last April and 
includes 36 original pieces written expressly for 
ballet class. It can be ordered from Nunici 
717 Cherokee Ave. SE, Atlanta, GA, 

Alan S. Farrell has served for the 


Press, 


30315. 


last three years as counselor and instructor at 
Vocational Foundation Inc., a job-training pro- 
gram for youth. In May he began his new 
position at the National Office of the Urban 
League as a program associate in workforce 
development, working with affiliates around 
the country to obtain employment in highway 
construction for those making the transition 
from welfare to work. E-mail: 
BELIGHT4ME@aol.com or Afarrell@nul.org 

Erika Bohn Goldbaum says when she’s not 
busy at her paid job, she is working on the new 
house she shares with David ’89. She's remov- 
ing pink paneling from the walls and vinyl 
flooring covering the original wood and marble 
floors. Address: 259 2nd Street, Jersey City, NJ, 
Jenifer 


Grady was completing an internship in med- 


07302. Email: egoldbaum@aol.com 


ical informatics and librarianship at the Eskind 
Biomedical Library of Vanderbilt University, in 
preparation for her new job as assistant director 
of Informatics at the Meharry Medical College 
Library in Nashville. ¢ Jodi Gronborg is an 
exhibit developer and evaluator for the new 
Norebaert Nature Museum in Chicago, while 


; : . " E 
learning to play Ultimate and sail. "Next 


year...2" queries Jodi. Phone: 773.769.5130. 
Email: gronborgj@earthlink.net Tanya 


Kapka has lived in Portland since graduation 
and completed her third year of medical 
school. She is taking a year off before finishing, 
and, in September, moved to Boston to begin a 
master’s degree in international public health 
Lara Huttar finished a five-year 


stint teaching English in Central Asia with ES! 


at Harvard. 


vw.esiadventure.org), and enrolled in the 
Graduate Institute of Applied Linguistics in 
Dallas John_H. 
McCormick earned a PhD in politic al science 


at American University and works for the State 


Email: larshuttar@sat.net 


Winter 1999 


Department. As of May 1999 he predicted that 
the Democratic nominee would win 54 percent 
of the two-party vote in the 2000 presidential 
Phone: 301.652.6387. 


election. Email: 


Jhahjel@aol.com Melissa Merrill worked 


for the International Finance Corporation in 
Minsk for two years before heading back to the 
States. She left Belarus first for a side trip to 
the Vitebsk region where a friend's grandmoth- 
er taught her to spin wool, and then, spinning 
wheel in hand, she returned to Minsk to pack 
up and leave. "Don't believe everything you 
hear; Belarus is a wonderful place,” she says. “If 
they don't close the borders, | would recom- 
mend a trip here to anyone. It’s like nothing you 


Amy Succop Millin and 


have ever seen." 


Michael Millin ’92, 


their first child, Craig, last February 28 in Oak 


her husband, welcomed 
Park, Illinois. Michael graduated from Rush 
Medical College in June and began a residency 
in emergency medicine at Sparrow Hospital in 
We.,, East 
517.324.9764. 


Email: ammillin@gowebway.com 


722 Glenhaven 
48823. 


Lansing. Address: 


Lansing, MI Phone: 


1992 


Tina Dozauer-Ray married James Ray, a chi- 


ropractor, on June 9 in the countryside near 
Boulder, Colorado. Other Oberlin graduates in 
attendance were Sarah Cornette, Tamara 


Seckel_ Wohlwend 


and Jamie Durner and 


Step Aside, Mom and Dad; It’s My Turn! 


The Class of 2003 includes 23 legacies—incoming students who are the sons and daugh- 
ters of Oberlin alumni. President Dye welcomed the group at the Alumni Association's annual legacy 
luncheon during a busy orientation weekend in August. Those who didn’t run off to register for classes or 
meet their new roommates stopped for this picture. 

Front row: Stefan Grube '03, Jonathan Zorach '69, Alexander Zorach, '03, Cecile Cazort Zorach '70, and 
Lynn Holbein ’68. Row 2: Constance Cave Grube ’80, Anna Roseberry ’03, Janet Kidder ’69. Row 3: Cindy 
Brown '74, Kate Lansky '03, Clare Pettijohn Maher ’62, Chloe Maher '03 McKenzie Campbell '03, Leila 
Green ’03, Jonathan Green '74 Row 4: David Walker '68, Nicholas Walker '03, Christopher Runk ‘70, Dan 
Campbell 69, Marian Runk '03, Michael Sowiski ’03, Gail Hains '70, Timothy Haineswood °03, and Peter 
Sowiski '71. 

Incoming legacies (and moms and dads) not pictured: Nana-Kwame Amponsah, (Ofosu Amponsah '77 
and Kim Hilaael-Amponsah '79); Adam Barr, (Donald Barr ’68); Peter Fried, (Robert Fried '63); Katherine 
Gass, (Ken Gass '67); Anna Henderson, (Patricia Black '77); Christopher Holbein, (Lynn Holbein ’68); 
Megan Karsh, (Dennis Karsh '68); Naomi Marsh, (Susan Daly Marsh '79); Daniel Reeves, (Peter Reeves '71 
and Judith Belgrade '71); Emily Robinson, (John Robinson '68); Elizabeth Titus, John Titus '71 and Cynthia 
Krendl '70); and Emily Toder, (Stephen Toder '72).. 


Ji 
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Notes 


Donita Volkwijn, both ’90. Tina teaches choral 
music at Monarch High School in Louisville, 
Colorado, and sings in the women’s a capella 
quintet "Iris." The group released a second 


CD, Love Café. Address: 417 County Rd., 
Louisville, CO 80027. 


Lee 


Hue _L. Huynh and her husband, Paul 


Abrahamse 91, moved to a new home as a 
party of five with a new puppy and two kittens. 
She started a new job in May as editorial assis- 
tant for the University of Michigan Press, 
working with Ellen A. Bauerle ‘80, "an awe- 
some acquiring editor of classics, medieval and 
renaissance, and history titles," she says. Paul 
enjoys his job as a research associate and statf 
economist for the department of internal med- 
icine at the University of Michigan Hospital. 
Address: 2415 Carlton Dr, Ann Arbor, MI 
48108. Email: hlhuynh@aol.com or pabra- 
lason Jackson _ plays 


trombone every Monday night with the Village 


ham@umich.edu 


Vanguard Orchestra in New York, and is fea- 
tured on the orchestra’s most recent CD. He 
also plays in Illinois Jacquet’s Big Band, subs 


on the Broadway show "CATS, 


" 


and freelances 
in New York City. He hopes to soon record his 
own CD of original compositions. Adam 
Johnson and Wendy Waggener '94 live in 
Claremont, California, where Adam is an assis- 
tant professor of chemistry at Harvey Mudd 
College. Wendy teaches privately and is look- 
ing for work as a community musician. Email: 
Michael 
Pietranezyk and his wife, Kimberly '92, are 


AdamJohnson@world.oberlin.edu 


attending the Indiana University School of 


Music. Michael was an associate professor of 


organ for the last two years and is completing a 
doctorate in organ with Dr. Christopher Young. 
After completing her master of voice degree at 
Florida State, Kimberly is working on a second 
masters degree in arts for teachers at Indiana 
and hopes to teach in a high school music pro- 
gram. Email: mikepietranczyk@hotmail.com 


Jodi Weinstein is pursuing a PhD in Chinese 


history at Yale. Address: Yale Station Box 
206511, New Haven, CT 06520-6511. Email: 


jlw35@pantheon.yale.edu 


1994 


Kiara Gilman Buchanan teaches violin and 
ESL in the St. Paul public schools, and hei 


4 6 


The Business of Art 


rt_and_eco- 

NOMICS. Not the 

most common 
double-degree combina- 
tion, but one that suited 
Oberlin freshman Kamal 
Quadir in 1992. He 
moved through his art 
program successfully 
and bonded with his 
professors, but when 
Quadir's final course 
requirement conflicted 
with a Roman Polansky 
film class, he chose the 
filmmaker and forfeited 
his art degree. 

No matter. Quadir ’96, the corporate communications manager and assistant to the president 
for Unocal Corporation in Bangladesh, is an accomplished painter whose work appears in the 
Bangladesh National Museum, the Liberation War Museum, and in private collections worldwide. 
"Art-on Windows," his series of nine paintings on glass, was shown at The National Art Gallery at 
Shilpakala Academy, the most prestigious art and cultural institution in Bangladesh. The August 
exhibit was his second in Bangladesh and attracted tremendous attention of the art community and 
national newspapers. 

"The organization of an exhibit is more involved than is apparent," says Quadir, who relishes his 
corporate business training and its effect on his artistic success. "The process is like what an adver- 
tising agency goes through in working for weeks to present a product in a 20-second ad. Here | 
assemble a venture which has a short and limited exposition, two weeks at most. There are business 
challenges in making it financially viable, soliciting corporate sponsors, and managing the press. 
Sharing one's work is very important for an artist's growth." 

Quadir's debut exhibit in Bangladesh, a 1997 display of silk-screens and oil paintings, did more 
than introduce his creative talents. The exhibit attracted the attention of U.S.-based energy execu- 
tives in Bangladesh who lured Quadir away from his then-current job in New York. Knowing nothing 
about the industry, he accepted the offer anyway. 

"Being a Bangladeshi American, | had a deep desire to participate in the development of 
Bangladesh. When an opportunity for direct participation came, | poured myself into it," recalls 
Quadir, who climbed to the top executive team within 20 months. 

These days he spends at least 60 hours-per-week at his job and another ten in his studio. He 
finds the two aspects of his life to be enormously rewarding and of great benefit to each other. "We 
all have to be creative in life," he says. "Whether you're a writer or a speaker or a businessperson, 
creativity is the key to every business because it allows you to see alternatives. Otherwise, you can't 
survive professionally." 

“While Quadir is one of many excellent painters who have had exhibits in Bangladesh, his work 
eschews the folk art tradition, with its scenes of South Asian rural life, from which most local artists 
take inspiration," says friend and colleague Zeeshan Hasan 93. "The absence of indigenous themes 
in Quadir's works is experimental .and innovative, and demonstrates that glass painting is sure to 
become a new genre of art in Bangladesh." 


jedan ‘npuewyey 


husband, Sam Buchanan, is a student in 


French language at the University of 
Minnesota. "So, I'm not really MIA," says 
Kiara. Email:kiara_buchanan@yahoo.com e 
Andrew Burke spent two years trying out cor- 
porate America in Columbus before switching 
to life as a freelance software gun for hire in 
Canada. He apologizes for missing last year’s 
reunion, but he had just moved to Toronto the 


previous week and had some problems crossing 


back over the U.S. border. Email: 
ajburke@world.oberlin.edu ® Nathan 


Carlson spent two years in the Peace Corps in 
Botswana teaching secondary-level math. He 
says the students were passionate, absolutely 
crazy, and enjoyed rioting; he thwarted vicious 
goats and donkeys who munched laundry off 
the clothesline; witnessed the splendor of 
Victoria Falls, Cape Town, the Okavango Delta, 
and Zimbabwe; and traveled with PCV Rachel 
Herr in Togo and Cote d'Ivoire in West Africa. 
He returned to the States, joined a master’s 
program at the University of Kansas in mathe- 
matics, and visited his partner Teresa Heinz 
in Western Australia last summer. He planned 
to enter a doctoral program in the topology of 
dynamical systems at the University of 
Washington this fall, while Teresa enrolls as a 


doctoral candidate at the University of Indiana 
Email: 

Paul 
Kennedy spent the last five years as an assis- 


tant curator at the El Paso Museum of Art in 


in cultural] studies. 


iconoclast@world.oberlin.edu ® 


Texas. He says he still makes art and had a one- 
person exhibition at the University of Texas at 
El Paso in 1998 and a two-person show in 1999 
at the Bridge Center for Contemporary Art. 
This fall he returned to "a more moist and 
much colder clime" to attend Cranbrooke 
Academy of Art near Detroit for an MFA in 
painting. ® Luigi Lewin moved to New York 
City after spending three years abroad, first in 
Tokyo and then in London, working for Morgan 
Stanley Dean Witter. He is starting a pilot's 
license course, and was hoping to attend grad 
school soon. Email: onegashima@aol.com ¢ 


Eric Miller and Jennifer Nathanson were 


married in New York in 1998. Obies in atten- 
dance included Aaron _Seliquini, Marian 
Gore, Mari Hashimoto, Renee Begy and 


Smith at their loft in Brooklyn last October, 
and they became the Smith-Rakoffs. Soon after 
the wedding they moved to Manhattan, and in 
May, both Evan and Joanna received their 
MFA degrees in poetry at Columbia. Joanna 


has poems in several journals, including Arts 


_ and Letters and Western Humanities Review. 


James Garfield is studying Shaolin martial 


_ arts and Taoist philosophy under the guidance 


of Sifu Tai Yim, and is a web developer and 


freelance musician. He was a featured artist in 


| Thomas Dolby’s Beatnik Gallery (www.beat- 


Chris Arriola. Eric accepted a tenure-track | 


assistant professorship in social/health psychol- 
ogy at the East Liverpool campus of Kent State 
University, and the couple plans to live in 
Pittsburgh where Jennifer will do contract writ- 


_ ing for Mattel. ¢ Joanna Rakoff married Evan 


Whatever You've Been Doing — | 


nik.com) and is "soaring to the top of 
MP3.com’s Smooth Jazz charts." James lives in 
Washington, D.C., with Heather Keith ’92, 
Obie cats Au Lait (Pooter House) and Piper 
(132 N. Main), rats WeirdRat and SquatRat, 
and new pal Chablis, the dog. Email: 
james@badrat.com Website: www.badrat.com 
e David Getsy is doing his dissertation 
research and teaching sculpture history at the 
School of Art Institute of Chicago and at 
Northwestern University. Thanks to a fellow- 
ship, he says, he was living in Leeds and 
London during the fall completing his 
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Notes 


research. © Richard Gustafson is the director 
of technology and software development at the 
Yokohama-based office CDNOW Inc., selling 
internet. Rich married 


\pril 18. Minako is a 


music CDs over the 


Minako Omada last 


flight attendant for Japan Airlines. ® Kristin 


Anne Lantz and Sean Gavin 98 were married 
in South Orange, New Jersey, last September 


with several Obies present, including Shana 


These 


progressive newsmagazine based 


Kolb is the news editor of In 
national, 
kolb@inthesetimes.com ® 


Chicago. Email: 


Emily Norland says that two years of teaching 


in rural south Texas taught her that she wanted 
to be a doctor. After two years in Kentucky fin- 
ishing coursework, that goal remains. She says 
she is applying to medical school and living and 
working in Ann Arbor while her partner, Eric, 
finishes law school. ¢ Karen Schnitker works 
York City: as a 


two jobs in New 
librarian/archivist for the UAHC, a national 
non-profit Jewish organization, and as a sales 
associate for Estee Lauder cosmetics. Karen 
took time out to go on an African safari last 
summer. Email: kschnitker@uahc.org ® Sherri 
Shubin graduated from the Temple University 
School of Medicine last May and started her 


residency in pediatrics at the University of 


Maryland. Email: sshub001@umaryland.edu 


Rose-Anna Behr completed a master of sci- 
New 
Institute of Mining and Technology and was 


Email: 


ence degree in geology at Mexico 


back in Lorain, Ohio, for the summer. 


rose_annabehr@yahoo.com 
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Steinhardt, Margaret Dredge, Jessica 
limes, a Barr, Camelia Naguib, Erin Godfrey, 


Kit Wells, Helen 


Jeremy Cole and 


Lynn Montgomery, 
Barnes, Malcolm Toon: 
Siobhan 


Schnorbus 96. 


Reilley, both ’98; and Jeremy 
"It was a wonderful celebration 
says Anne. Address: 40 Rose 
02143 ¢ 


a third-year graduate 


and a great party," 
St., Somerville, MA 
McClure-Griffiths is 


student at the University of Minnesota, where 


Naomi 


she is working toward a PhD in astrophysics. 
She recently won a NASA fellowship to fund 
her research. She and fellow Obie Ryan 
Hodgins live in Minneapolis, and they say 


they have just begun to play Ultimate. Email: 


Naomi@astro.spa.umn.edu 


Naomi Patterson Heitz and Matthew Heitz 


‘96 married last January and say they are happy 
to be keeping the OC alumni marriage statis- 
tics high. Matt is programming for IBM in 
Carolina, and 


restoration for KCI 


{esearch Triangle Park, North C 
Naomi does wetland 


Technologies, Inc., in Raleigh. 
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Lucinda Ellison, Treadway, TN 
A Shekere (gourd rattle) 

is used by many Carribean, African, and 
popular groups 

as a main percussion 
instrument. The woven 

bead network hitting and 
swooshing over the hard 
resonant gourd creates its 
distinctive sound. 


Accepting applications 
to our juried show through 
February 29, 2000 


Uncommon Objects Alumni and 
Inspirations Show 2000 
May 7—May 31, 2000 


An Eclectic Ensemble: The History of 
the Asian Art Collection at Oberlin 
through August 2000 


Art from the 13th-Century through 
the 20th-Century: A New Focus 
on the Permanent Collection 
through May 2000 


Art of the 1980s and 1990s 
Focus on Recent Acquisitions 
through May 29, 2000 


Visit the Frank Lloyd Wright House, 
the first Sunday and third 

Saturday, every month. 
Reservations at 440/775-2086. 


On the Web: 


www.uncommonobjects.com 
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Losses in the 


Oberlin Family 


1922 

Margaret Walk French died in April 1998 in 
Princeton, Indiana, at the age of 98. She stud- 
ied at the University of Wisconsin, Middlebury 
College, and Radcliffe College, and earned a 
masters degree in French and English at 
Birmingham-Southern University in 1932. She 
married Charles French, a professor at Boston 
University, in 1937 and taught English at Lasell 
Junior College in Auburndale, Massachusetts, 
for over 20 years, retiring in 1965. She then 
devoted her efforts to work in the Women’s 
Guild of Old South Church in Boston and 
helped raise money for college scholarships in 


the U.S. and India. 


1923 
Marion Elizabeth Hosack died January 31, 
1999, in Columbus, Ohio. She was 97. After 


majoring in geology at Oberlin, Ms. Hosack 


returned home to Fredericktown, Ohio, to help 
her father run Hosack’s General Store, a fami- 
ly business for three generations. In 1926, she 
and her sister, Melita Hosack Smith °15, took 
over ownership of the business and, in 1932, 
Ms. Hosack became its sole owner. She closed 
the store and retired in 1964. Her sister passed 


away in 1989. 


1925 


Marjorie Lies Gibbons died May 1!1, 1999, 


in Claremont, California. She was the wife of 


Ray Gibbons '24 for 71 years and the mother of 


three children, including David Gibbons ‘52 
and Paul Gibbons 55. Mrs. Gibbons directed 
Christian education programs in White Plains, 
New York, and became a prize-winning artist 


nile her husband directed the Council for 


WinTeER 1999 


Christian Action of the United Church of 


Christ. She and her husband lived in retire- 
ment for the past 21 years in Pilgrim Place in 
Claremont. She was 95 years of age. She is 
survived by her three children, nine grandchil- 
dren, four 


husband. 


Marion Bow Hammond, 95, died Februar 
17, 1999, in Mrs. 


Hammond, who earned her degree in physical 


Brookfield, Wisconsin. 
education at Oberlin, taught for many years at 
Wauwautosa East High School. She authored 
a book titled Rhythmic Stretching and spent 35 
years teaching swimming and exercise classes 
through the Wauwatosa Recreational 
Department. She served as the recreational 
therapist at Milwaukee Psychiatric Hospital 
for 25 years. Deeply involved in her communi- 
ty, Mrs. Hammond belonged to many cultural, 
philanthropic, service, and church organiza- 
tions. She is survived by two children, six 


grandchildren, and eight great-grandchildren. 


1926 


Grace Pettitt Cramer died November 1998 


in Centerville, Ohio, at the age of 94. After 
graduating from Oberlin with a degree in 
French, Mrs. Cramer married in 1926. She 
devoted her life to running the household and 
raising her daughter and was active in her 
church and a garden club. Her husband 


passed away in 1973. 


Paul W. Winter, 96, died May 12, 1999, in 


Cleveland. He taught music and directed the 


band, orchestra, and chorus for the public 
school system in Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, 
from the late 1920s into the 1940s, when he 
gave up teaching to work for the United Tube 
Company and was transferred to Cleveland. 
He married in 1920 and after his first wife's 
death in 1949, married again. Mr. Winter 
directed choirs in the Cleveland area, includ- 
ing the Cleveland Messiah Chorus in 1964, 
leading the group in what one critic called 
"one of its finest performances in years.” ‘Iwo 
daughters, a stepson, and numerous grandchil- 


dren and great-grandchildren survive him. 


Helen Kallenberg died at the age of 94 in 
1999. Ms. 


Greeley, Colorado, on March 26, 
Kallenberg majored in zoology at Oberlin, then 


entered nurse training in Chicago and worked 


great-grandchildren, and_ her 


as a nurse in Chicago and Galesburg, Illinois. 
During World War II, she was a platoon leader 
in the Army Nurse Corps, serving in Africa, 
Italy, and the Philippines. After the war, she 
worked for the Veteran’s Administration in 
Illinois and Colorado, settling in Greeley for 
many years and working at Weld County 


Hospital. 


Ruth Wilson Lewis, 94, died in Claremont. 
1999. Mrs. Lewis was 


born and raised in East Liverpool, Ohio, and 


California, on May 23, 


earned a master’s degree at the Hartford School 
of Religious Education in 1932 and a bache- 
lor’s degree in divinity at Hartford Theological 
Seminary in 1935. That year she married her 
husband, a pastor, and served with him for 38 
years at pastorates in New England, New York, 
and Sunnymead, California. She was widowed 
in 1973. Mrs. Lewis was interested in vocal 
music in the church where she sang solos and 
directed the choirs. She was a teacher's aide in 
public schools, particularly enjoying her time 
with preschoolers. Mrs. Lewis is survived by 
three children, seven grandchildren, and five 


ereat-grandchildren. 


Undine Davis Young died in Needham, 


1999, at age 90. 


Massachusetts, on May 13, 
She earned an Oberlin K.P.T certificate and a 
bachelor's degree in library science at the 
Hampton Institute in 1932. In 1931, she mar- 
ried P. Bernard Young, Jr., son of the founder of 
the Norfolk (Va.) Journal and Guide. They had 
three children, whom she raised while working 
as a librarian, reporter, and editor at the family- 
run newspaper. Mrs. Young was involved in 
numerous civic, community, and social activi- 
ties, including church work and _ voter 
registration. In 1964 she was honored as a civic 
leader by the Legal Defense Fund, and in 
1974, lota Phi Lambda recognized her as its 
Professional Woman of the Year. Her husband 
died in 1974. She is survived by her eldest son 


and two grandchildren. 


1928 


Don Beard Corbin died March 27, 1999, in 


Wilmington, Delaware, at the age of 93. He 
earned a master’s degree in music education at 


Vlusic. He 


music teac her and band leader at | andsowne 


Northwestern School of was the 


(now Penn Wood) High School for 33 years, 
and, during World War Il, led the band that 


Mal hed Many a young man down the avenue 


to the train to see "his boys" off to war. In 1996, 
Mr. Corbin led a campaign to raise money to 
restore the town’s war memorial and put 
together a book to mark the opening cere- 
monies, outlining the lives of each of the young 
people who never came back. Mr. Corbin also 
taught at schools in Dillsburg, Pennsylvania, 
and Wilmington. His first wife died in 1991. 


He is survived by his second wife and daughter. 


Robert B. Kohr, 92, died April 8, 1999, in 
Walnut Creek, California. After attending 
Oberlin for two years, Mr. Kohr transferred to 
Sheffield Scientific Yale 


University and earned a BS in chemistry in 


the School _ of 
1928. He worked first as an engineer, then as 
president and funeral director of Burroughs 
and Kohr Funeral Home in Madison, New 
Jersey, until his retirement in 1971. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and two children and was 
preceded in death by his brother, Donald Kohr 
'27, who died in 1993. 


Janet Harris Squires died in October 1998 


in Ames, lowa, at the age of 91. Mrs. Squires 
spent a year studying at the New York School of 
Applied Design, then lectured and worked as a 
decorator at a pottery in Cincinnati. She mar- 
ried in 1932 and devoted the rest of her life to 
her family and community interests. She 
served as chair of the Central Region for the 
American Friends Service Committee and was 
involved in a number of school boards. Her 
husband and three daughters, including Sarah 
Squires Beane “62 survive her. Mrs. Squires’ 
sister, Virginia Harris Loch ’28, died in 1981. 


19-9 

George Hay Brown, 89, died in Sea Island, 
Georgia, on April 5, 1999. Mr. Brown earned 
an MBA at Harvard in 1931 and a PhD at the 
University of Chicago in 1945. He taught there 
from 1938 until 1954 when he joined the mar- 
Motor 


Company. He served as director of the U.S. 


keting research division of Ford 
Census Bureau from 1969 to 1973, later work- 
ing for the Conference Board, a non-profit, 
non-political group dedicated to improving 
business management, and as a visiting profes- 
North 


Jacksonville. In 1983 he became a_ private 


sor at the University of Florida, 
investment counselor. He was the author of 
articles in economics journals, active in the 
{ed Cross, and, in 1985 endowed a number of 


graduate scholarships in association with the 


Vv 
re) 


American Marketing Association. His_ sister, 


Emily Brown ‘30, and a daughter survive him. 


Grace Pinney Hull, the daughter of two for-_ 


mer Oberlin students, died April 1, 1998, in St. 
Albans, Vermont, at the age of 89. She married 
in 1926 and had three children. She worked as 


a secretary for the Ohio Rubber Company and 


Willoughby (Ohio) High School. She and her | 
husband divorced in 1938, and she remarried | 
in 1949. In 1963, Mrs. Hull began teaching — 


elementary school in Loveland, Ohio, and con- 


tinued to do so until she retired. She went back 


earned a BS degree in 1969. She is survived by | 


her three daughters. 


Emma_L. Schoonover, 89, died April 8, 
1999, in Columbus, Ohio. After majoring in 
classics, Miss Schoonover earned a master’s 
degree in Latin at Ohio State University and a 
bachelor's degree in library science at Case 
Western Reserve 
Marietta (Ohio) High School and was, accord- 
ing to one of her students, "a real tribute to an 
Oberlin education." Miss Schoonover is sur- 


vived by her sister, Lois Schoonover Kent '34. 


1930 
Robert Cromie died May 22, 
Chicago at the age of 90. In 1936, Mr. Cromie 
joined the staff of the Chicago Tribune, and, in 
1942, became the newspaper's war correspon- 
dent, spending four years covering battles in 


Europe and the Pacific. He landed with the 


and her new husband moved to Kenmore, New 
York, where she volunteered for the United 
Way, the YWCA, and the Red Cross, taught 
church school, and worked on projects benefit- 
ing underprivileged children. In 1977, they 
moved to Sanford, North Carolina, where Mrs. 
Harley was presented an award by Governor 
Jim Hunt for her volunteer work at Sanford 
Hospital. Her husband of 63 years, two daugh- 
grandchildren, and __ three 


ters, S1X 


great-grandchildren survive her. 


Charles Richard Taylor, a physical chemist, 


to school at Miami (Ohio) University and | 


died July 5, 1998. He was 88. Further informa- 


tion was not available at press time. 


Lae: 


_ Alberta Peterson Covey, 86, died in Ormond 


University. She taught at — 


19995.in | 


Marines at Guadalcanal and helped carry | 


wounded soldiers to safety off the battlefield. 
After returning to the U.S., he began covering 
sports, and later hosted a nationally syndicated 
radio and two television shows in the Chicago 
area. Along the way, Mr. Cromie acquired 
numerous honors, including an honorary doc- 
torate at lowa Wesleyan University awarded in 


1975. Mr. Cromie authored a number of books, 


many dealing with the history of Chicago, and | 


wrote for several national magazines. He is sur- 


vived his wife, three children, ten 


by 


grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


1932 
Marian Lott Harley, 87, died March 18, 
1999, in Chapel Hill, North Carolina. After 


graduating Phi Beta Kappa from Oberlin, Mrs. | 


Harley taught for a time at her high school 


alma mater in Ashtabula, Ohio. In 1935, she 
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Beach, Florida, on March 24, 1999. She 
earned a K.P.T. certificate at Oberlin and a 
teaching certification at New York State 
Teacher's College. She was a member of St. 
Brendan's Catholic Church and the local 
women's club. She is survived by her husband, 
two children, four grandchildren, and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Paul R. Dumke died in Michigan on March 
18, 1999, at age 88. Mr. Dumke earned a med- 
ical degree at Western Reserve University in 
1937 and achieved the rank of major in the 
Army Medical Corps during World War HI, 
retiring from the Army Reserves in 1967 as 
colonel. Mr. Dumke was a professor of anes- 
thesiology at the University of Pennsylvania, 
then moved to Detroit to chair the Henry Ford 
Hospital department of anesthesiology. From 
1968 to 1982 he was clinical professor of anes- 
thesiology at the University of Michigan. He is 
survived by his wife, Dorothy Foster Dumke 
'34, and two children. 


Genevieve Myers Miller died March 4, 
1999, in Owosso, Michigan. She was 87. Mrs. 


Myers worked as a music education counselor 
at Owosso Junior High School. She married in 
1936, and, after earning a bachelor’s degree in 
music at Central Michigan University in 1962, 
taught vocal music at the same junior high 
school until 1973. Her husband and two chil- 


d Lenes rvive h cr 
Marion Kemmer Turnbull died in Florida 


last January at the age of 86. Mrs. Turnbull 


spent many years teaching vocal music in 
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Memorial Minute 


ANDREW BONGIORNO 1900-1998 Emeritus Professor of English 


Andrew Bongiorno's life had not only an extraordinary length— 
he was the exact age of the twentieth century when he died last 
November 


learning and teaching, a seamless continuum of these activities, and it 
revolved, in large part, around his enduring relationship with Oberlin 
College. 

Born in Sicily in 1900 and emigrating to Cleveland with his family 
when he was 11, he made rapid progress in the Cleveland public 
schools and, after starting at what was then Western Reserve, trans- 
ferred to Oberlin in 1920. Here he worked his way through school by 
serving as a waiter at the Oberlin 
Inn and flourished in the climate 
of classical learning and literary 
study afforded by such mentors as 
Charles Wager, Jesse Mack, Louis 
Lord, Charles Beebe Martin, 
Kemper Fullerton and Clarence 
Ward. He took a BA in 1923, 
majoring in political science and 
graduating magna cum laude, and 
an MA in English the following 
year. After a one-year appointment 
at the University of Missouri, he 
came back to Oberlin, in 1924, to 
accept an appointment with 
Oberlin's English department. 
There were two years away, in 
1931-33, for graduate study at 
Cornell with the noted comparatist 
Lane Cooper, culminating in his PhD in 1935. 

Aside from brief stints as a guest professor at the University of 
Chicago in 1946 and Scripps College and the University of Arizona fol- 
lowing his retirement in 1965, all of his teaching years were spent at 
Oberlin, including a post-retirement invitation to teach his Dante 
course. During this long career he served as chair of the English 
department from 1949-52 and again from 1958-64, and, quite often, 
as his colleagues’ elected representative on the College Faculty 
Council. 

After his retirement, Andrew's learning, mentoring and scholarly 
activity continued unabated, through correspondence and personal 
friendships with a wide variety of colleagues, former students, and fam- 
ily friends. This circle of acquaintances, near and far, was remarkable 
for its loyalty and devotion. Many of us who were part of it knew each 
other, or knew of each other, mainly in terms of our association with 
this vastly learned, deeply thoughtful and self-effacing scholar. 

To characterize Andrew as a scholar, one must first mention Dante, 
a lifelong interest that eventuated in some of his most memorable 
teaching. Next perhaps, one would cite Milton and the other seven- 
teenth century English poets, especially Donne, Herbert, Vaughan, 
and Marvell. Successful teaching of these poets is always partly found- 
ed, of course, on an intimate acquaintance with Shakespeare. One 
would also need to mention Aristotle and the critical and philosophical 
tradition arising from the Poetics and descending through Aquinas, 
Hooker, Sidney, Dryden, and Doctor Johnson. Indeed, Andrew's tours 
of history of literary criticism, beginning with the classics, were mem- 
orable episodes for several generations of scholars who went on, in 
English, classics, philosophy, theology, and comparative literature, to 
distinguished careers of teaching and publication. These former stu- 
dents often testify that their critical thinking was shaped at Oberlin by 
the definitive experience of Andrew's literary criticism course. 

One could not complete this portrait of a scholar's life and teach- 


Logg 


but a remarkable shape as well. It was a scholar's life of 


| ing without some mention to his marriage, an abiding union that was 
also an intellectual partnership with Laurine Mack Bongornio, an art 
| historian whose work was centered in the Italian Renaissance. 
Whether visiting Florence together, reading favorite authors out loud to 
each other, or helping each other with projects related to his scholarly 
enterprises and her superb editorship of the Allen Art Museum 
_ Bulletin, they worked in wonderful harmony and derived substantial 
joy and support from each other's minds and spirits. His loss of her, in 
| 1986, was by far the hardest burden he faced in his old age. 
| Andrew's editorial acumen bears emphasizing. While the list of his 
published scholarship would look 
meager to the casual eye, his for- 
midable training and his command 
of the classical tradition made him 
not only a stimulating teacher and 
colleague but a sought-after reader 
of manuscripts, one who could be 
counted on, when he had time to 
go over a book or an article in draft 
for one of his many friends and 
associates, to detect inconsisten- 
cies, illogicalities, and solecisms, 
not to mention just plain fuzzy 
writing, all pointed out with a gen- 
tle firmness that was bracing and 
unforgettable to experience. 

Finally, informing all of these 

activities and associations, there 
was Andrew's deep faith, a Roman 
_ Catholicism that made him somewhat anomalous in the Oberlin intel- 
lectual community. His beliefs, the product of deep study and much 
thought, illuminated his teaching of figures like Dante and Milton in 
the first instance, while they remained a nourishing preoccupation late 
in his life, with his final studies being largely devoted to the first 
Millennium development of Christianity. 

Andrew Bongiorno's legacy to Oberlin is notable in its variety and 
specificity. Besides the devoted teaching and scholarship I have out- 
| lined, there are other evidences of his generosity to the institution. 

Three endowed scholarships carry his name, and that of his wife. A lec- 
tureship in the Humanities, named for his father-in-law, Jesse Mack, 
has been in existence for several years. And a new lecture series, alter- 
nating attention to English and to American literature, will shortly be 
commenced under the aegis of the English department. These 
bequests exist both through the generosity of those who admired him 
and through his own contributions. The modest assets he had accu- 
mulated by living simply for many years were donated to this 
institution. 

This long and shapely life was quietly and humbly conducted, from 
start to finish, characterized at every point by a sense of integrity and 
dedication. What shall we say of such devotion and such consistency? 
That Oberlin is fortunate to have been the beneficiary of his generous 
and illuminating ways. That we can find ourselves liking this turbulent 
and costly century just a little more for its having coincided, all but two 
vears of it, with such a mind and such a character. | ask this faculty to 

| stand for a moment in gratitude and recognition of our former col- 
league, Andrew Bongiorno. 


Davip P. YouNG is the Longman Professor of English and Creative 


Writing. This Minute was adopted by a rising vote of the General Faculty 
of Oberlin College on October 26, 1999. 
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Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Michigan. She 
married a Detroit police officer in 1937, and 


the couple had two children. Mrs. Turnbull 


was active in her church and was a leader of 


the Westminster Youth Fellowship. 
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John H. Allensworth died in Canton, Ohio, 
on October 1, 1998. He was 86 years old. Mr. 
Allensworth earned a BS degree at Western 
Reserve University in 1935, a DDS degree at 
Western Reserve University Dental School in 
1937, and served in the Army Dental Corps 


during the War. Aside from his private dental 


practice, Mr. Allensworth was on the boards of | 


the local YMCA and the Church of the 
Covenant. He did volunteer work for the Stark 
County Dental Society, of which he was presi- 
dent in the 1950s, and was president of the 
Stark County Oberlin Alumni Club. He was 
predeceased by two siblings who attended 
Oberlin, Carl Allensworth, Jr., 30, who died in 
1991, and Mary Allensworth Glock '43, who 
died in 1981. He is survived by his wife, two 


daughters, and a number of grandchildren. 


Ruth Morrow Braun died May 3, 1999, in 
New York City at age 88. In 1937 she married 
John Braun '35 and taught art in Lorain, Elyria, 
and North Ridgeville schools for many years. 
Unable to study studio art at Oberlin, she 
chose chemistry, which was useful in her later 
work as a jeweler. In the 1970s and ’80s, Mrs. 
Braun was crafts coordinator at Oberlin and 
taught ExCo classes in jewelry making. She is 
survived by her husband and two children. 


Madelon Pound died in New Scotland, New 
York, on May 9, 1999, of an aneurysm. She was 
86. Ms. Pound began playing the harp at age 5, 
and was first harpist and a founding member of 
the Albany Symphony in the 1950s and ’60s. 
Her grandfather was William Patterson, the 
founder of Patterson Touring Cars, later, 
General Motors. As a statement against the 
satirical documentary Roger and Me, which she 
felt reflected poorly on GM, Ms. Pound 
launched a 500-mile trip to West Virginia in a 
78-year-old replica buggy, accompanied only by 
her dog, her horse, and a groomsman. Ms. 
Pound volunteered in the Nature Conservancy 
and helped to revive the New Scotland Town 
Museum after years of lagging interest. She is 
survived by her children, stepchildren, and 


grandchildren. 


Robbins Strong, a_ minister of 


Congregational Church and the son of two 


Oberlin graduates, died in 


the | 


Claremont, 


California, on June 29. He was 86. Born in | 


Seattle and reared in Switzerland, he returned 
to the States to attend Oberlin, and in his 
senior year was chosen to teach English at the 


Oberlin Shansi Memorial Schools in Taikum, 


Shansi, China. Returning from China in 1937, | 


he earned a master’s degree at the Oberlin 


Graduate School of Theology, and a BD degree | 
at Yale. He married Katherine "Kitty" Stiven '38 | 
in 1939, and the two traveled as missionaries to | 


China. During World War II, they were | 


interred by occupying Japanese forces, and 


their first son was born in the camp in 1943, a 


month before the family was repatriated. They 


returned to China in 1947 and spent the next 
few years continually displaced by the Chinese 
Civil War. Mr. Strong began work with the 
World Alliance of YMCAs and the United 
Church Board for World Ministries, traveling 
in Europe, Africa, and Asia. In 1967, he 
returned to Switzerland to join the staff of the 
World Council of Churches on its Commission 


on World Mission and Evangelism. He and his 


wife retired to Claremont in 1980. Mr. Strong | 


was predeceased by his sister, Ruth Strong 


Harmon ’40, and is survived by his wife; his 


brother, Tracy Strong, Jr, '37; his children, 


Tracy Strong 63, Jeanne Strong '66, and John | 
Strong ‘69; his daughter-in-law, Sarah Mehlhop | 
Strong 69; and six grandchildren, including | 


Anna Strong ‘01. 


1936 
Dorothy Haworth Bonnell, 84, died June 8. 
She spent part of her early childhood in India, 


graduated from John Burroughs School in sub- | 


urban St. Louis, and did graduate work in | 
England and Switzerland. A birthright Quaker, 
she and her husband, Alan T. Bonnell '33, did | 


relief work in France in 1940 and 1941 for the | 


American Friends Service Committee. Both 
were subsequently affiliated with UNRRA. In 
Wallingford, a Philadelphia suburb to which 
the Bonnells moved in 1948, she was active in 


civic affairs as a Democratic committeewoman 


and with the League of Women Voters. The | 


Wallingford/Swarthmore School District recog- 


nized her long and successful personal efforts | 


to create libraries in the elementary schools 
with its 1984 District Service Award. She was 


an editor of The Personnel Journal and a prolif- 
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ic freelance writer with five published novels. 
She often met with elementary school students 
to encourage them to read, write creatively, and 
study foreign languages. Her husband of 62 
years, four children, and several grandchildren 


survive her. 


Gerald Griffin Connelly died in March 
1998 in San Juan at the age of 91. Mr. 


Connelly earned a master’s degree in French, 
then spent a number of years as international 
sales manager for RCA before serving in the 
U.S. Navy from 1942 to 1945 and attaining the 
rank of It. commander. After the war, Mr. 
Connelly was president of an electronics 
wholesaler firm in San Juan. His wife and two 


children survive him. 
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Robert N. Hemingway died in Cleveland on 
June 2 at age 92. Mr. Hemingway earned a 
bachelor’s degree at Fisk University in 1930 
and taught high school music before joining 
the faculty at Fisk. In 1937, he earned a mas- 
ter’s degree in piano at Oberlin, and, later, a 
masters degree in education at Western 
Reserve University in 1953. After teaching 
music in the Cleveland school system, Mr. 
Hemingway married in 1946. During his 
career, Mr. Hemingway played with a number 
of notable musicians, including Roland Hayes, 
the first black singer to give a recital in 
Carnegie Hall, and W.C. Handy, "the father of 
the blues." 


_ Clara _L. Moulton died May 18, 1999, in 


Cincinnati at age 84. She earned a master's 
degree in social work at Ohio State University 
in 1941 before spending the war years with 
Travelers Aid in Baltimore and the American 
Red Cross in Cincinnati. She later served 29 
years as an adoption caseworker with the 
Children's Home of Cincinnati. A charter 
member and treasurer of Sweet Adelines Inc., 
she participated in the regional championship 
chorus and also sang with a quartet. She was 
the niece of Gertrude E. Moulton, who, until 
1935, was director of the women's physical 
education department at Oberlin, and sister of 
the late Evelyn Moulton Chamberlin '25. She 
is survived by a cousin, Betty McClintock 


Leckenby '36. 


1938 


Andrew Oscar Jaszi, 81, died June 


” 


1998, 
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in Emeryville, California. He was born in 
Budapest and came to the States in 1925 when 
his father, emeritus professor Oscar Jaszi, came 
to Oberlin to teach in (and later chair) the 
College's political science department. Mr. 


Jaszi graduated from Oberlin summa cum 


laude, and, after four years in the Army during 
World War II, earned a doctorate in German at 


Harvard in 1947. He went on to teach at the 


University of California-Berkeley and pub- 
lishec 
German literature and aesthetics. He was pre- 
cedec in death by his brother, George ‘34. and 


is survived by his former wife, Jean Yourd Jaszi 


40, and two children, including Paul Jaszi ’70. 


Agatha Hoeschele Sokol died in Seattle 


May 16, 1998. She earned a BS degree at 
Ithaca College in 1941, and spent much of her 
life as a homemaker. She is survived by her 


husband, Vilem Sokol 38. 


1939 


Virginia Tuttle Evans died January 1, 1999, 


in Seattle at age 81. She married in 1940 and 
worked for the Cleveland Public Library until 
her first child was born. Mrs. Evans was a Girl 
Scout leader, did church volunteer work, led 
guided museum and city historic tours, and 
managed a shop in San Diego after her children 
were grown. Her husband and three children 


Survive her. 


Don Bishop Gibson died January 15, 1999, 


in Butler, Pennsylvania. He was 88. Mr. Gibson 


earned a masters degree in music at 
Northwestern University in 1946 and spent 
many years as the head of the instrumental 
music department at Butler Area High School. 
\fter his retirement he made several trips to 
Japan, including one in 1972 to study with Dr. 
Shinichi Suzuki, the developer of the Suzuki 
method of teaching violin and piano to chil- 
dren. Mr. Gibson is survived by his wife and 


three children. 


Marjorie Holmes James, 83, died March 4, 


1999, in Littleton, Colorado. She married a 


United Airlines pilot who retired after 35 years 
of service. A voice major, Mrs. James devoted 


her life to her family, raising three children, all 


survive her, as does her husband. 
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Marjory Picker Kiburtz died in Clearwater, 


"as friends 


iOrida, on Vay | at aye rel) "Pic kie, 
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a number of articles in the fields of 


knew her, earned a K.P. I’. certificate at Oberlin 
and taught at home and abroad between 1939 
and 1956. She married in 1943 and divorced in 
1957. She began teaching in the Pinellas 
County (Florida) schools and later earned a 
masters degree at the University of South 
Florida. Mrs. Kiburtz retired from the Pinellas 
County schools in 1973 and spent two years 
teaching at St. Petersburg Jr. College. She 
authored and narrated a children’s slide and 


tape module on "The History of Clearwater" 


for loca 
articles about dogs and prehistoric Florida. She 
also served two terms as the president of the 
Suncoast Oberlin Alumni Club. She is survived 


by her two sons. 


George Moody Winwood, 81, died in April 
1999 in his hometown of Springfield, Ohio. 
Mr. Winwood earned a law degree at the 
University of Michigan in 1942 and married in 
1943. He spent four years in the Army’s 
Military Intelligence branch during World War 
II, and after the war, opened a private law prac- 
tice in Springfield. He was involved in a 
number of community activities, including the 
YMCA, the Boy Scouts, and was a former dea- 
con of the Covenant Presbyterian Church. He 
is survived by his wife and two children. His 
brother, Thomas Winwood, attended Oberlin 


in the °30s. 


Millard W. Wolfe, a Methodist minister, died 


in February 1998 in Mesa, Arizona. He was 83. 


Mr. Wolfe began his career as a minister in 
Detroit and later moved with his family to the 
Southwest, where he 
Southern- 


youth and education in the 


California and Arizona Conference of the 
Methodist Church. He earned a doctorate in 
religious education at the Southern California 


School of Theology in 1952. 


Elizabeth Ozley von Herrman, 81, died in 


Birmingham, Alabama, on February 18, 1999. 
She earned a master’s degree in music educa- 
tion at Northwestern University in 1945 and 
was director of music education and choir for 
the Birmingham Board of Education from 1940 
until her retirement in 1977. Her second hus- 


band, whom she married in 1968, survives her. 


1940 


Avery H. Fisher died January 22, 1999, at the 


schools and published a number of 


served as minister of 


In Memory of 
Richard Reid Hallock ’41 
1919-1999 ‘ 


Richard Reid Hallock died July 27, 
1999, after a valiant fight with cancer. 
Mr. Hallock earned a master’s degree in 
international relations at George 
Washington University in 1967, was a 
systems analyst for the U.S. govern- 
ment, and, later, president of the Rand 
Corporation. While still in his 20s, Mr. 
Hallock, who joined the Army immedi- 
ately after his Oberlin graduation, served 
as a 24-hours-a-day intelligence advisor 
to General Lucius Clay, head of occu- 
pied Germany and was a key player in 
the saving of West Berlin. In his 30s, he 
was with NATO's Southeastern 
Headquarters and is remembered as the 
first and only officer ever to get the 
Greeks and the Turks to cooperate and 
serve under each other's command. He 
fought again in Korea, where he led his 
battalion so brilliantly that he was made 
the de facto commander of the regiment. 


When he later became the civilian advi-. 


sor to U.S. Secretary of State 
Schlesinger, he caused the A-10 and F- 
16 planes to be readopted by the 


military. The F-16 plane to this day 
remains the backbone of the NATO Air 


Force. 

Mr. Hallock’s reform ideas on land 
warfare and leadership became one of 
the intellectual cornerstones of the mili- 
tary reform movement that held sway in 
the Officer Corps. and in_ the 
Congressional Military Reform Caucus, 
employed most notably in the Marine 
Corps. An extraordinarily public-spirited 
man and deeply modest, he worked qui- 
etly in Oberlin on a number of projects 
to benefit the College. His interest in 
issues of national security led him to 
meet frequently with David Orr, profes- 
sor and director of environmental 
studies, to develop a course for students 
to begin this spring semester. Five mem- 
bers of what news analyst Tom Brokaw 
has called "The Best Generation" will be 
brought to the campus to meet with stu- 
dents and recount their experiences in 
creating peace in Europe after World 
War II. Mr. Hallock is survived by his 
wife, Myriam Johnston Hallock '41, two 
sons, and a daughter. His first wife, Jane 
Phillips Hallock 41, died in 1991, 


age of 80. He served in the U.S. Navy from 
1944 to 1946, and earned a BS degree at 
Wayne State University in 1947. 


working as a metallurgist for the U.S. Army 


He began 


Tank-Auto Command in 1950, later becoming 
a materials engineer and a general engineer in 
his 36 years there. Mr. Fisher was active in the 
Boy Scouts, his synagogue, and the local PTA, 
and was treasurer for the Detroit Oberlin 
Alumni Club. He is survived by his wife, four 


children, and several grandchildren. 


1941 
John _F. Hersh, 79, of 
Massachusetts, died April 20, 1999, at home. 
Mr. Hersh earned a PhD at Harvard in 1957. A 


member of the Institute of Electrical and 


Concord, 


Electronic Engineers, he was a developmental 
engineer for General Radio, Concord, starting 
in 1957. In his first year, he was a visiting sci- 
entist for the National Bureau of Standards, 
now the National Institute for Science and 
Technology. For most of his career, he was 
involved with capacitance and inductance 


bridges, measurement techniques, and stan- 


dards. He also taught physics at Wellesley | 


College. 


1942 
Mary Dechantal Lang (later Rosalyn Lang), 
86, died March 4, 1999, at Mt. Augustine in 


Richfield, Ohio. She was born in Lakewood, 


Ohio, and became a member of the Sisters of | 


Charity of St. Augustine. After earning a bach- 
elor's of sacred music degree at Oberlin, she 
took further training at Western Reserve 
Carrol and 


University, John University, 


Nazareth College. She earned a Choirmaster’s 


Certificate at the Gregorian Institute of | 


America in 1945, taught vocal music at St. 


Augustine Academy in Cleveland, and later 


became an assistant principal there. Sr. Lang, a 
composer, wrote a devotional piece entitled 
"Hail, St. Augustine!" She became the director 
of choir and liturgy at Mt. Augustine in 1960 
and volunteered her services at St. Vincent's 
Hospital. 


Nathalie Bartoo Leonard died of cancer at 
her home in Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, 
March 2, 1999, at age 78. Mrs. Leonard was a 


retired town and local historian in western 


New York, and for 50 years she spent summers 
at Chautauqua Institution where she was sum- 


mer archivist from 1971 to 1993. An 
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enthusiastic genealogist, she helped many peo- | 


ple with their family histories. Preceding her in 


her aunt, Julia Olden ’27. She is survived by 
her husband, William ‘42, 
Frances Fawcett °69, Jonathan ‘71, and 


Andrew, and three grandchildren, including 


Emily Fawcett 96. Mrs. Leonard left her own | 


| Sylvia "Jody" Johnston Gossard, 73, died 


and her mother’s college scrapbooks to the 


Oberlin archives. 


Pamela Cowan Stickle died in St. Albans, 


Vermont, in February 1998 at the age of 77. 


Mrs. Stickle, born in Vancouver, taught kinder- 


garten and elementary school in Ohio and West | 


Virginia, taking time out to raise her three 
daughters. She was active in the League of 
Women Voters and as a reading tutor. Mrs. 
Stickle is survived by her daughters. 
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Hurdora Ann LaRose Maiman, 77, died in | 


Lake Forest, Illinois, on April 20, 1999.. 
"Cordy," as she was known to friends, spent a 
year working in the U.S. Naval Hospital in 
Great Lakes, Illinois. She married a naval offi- 
cer in 1944 and raised five children while 
actively involved in Scouts, Navy relief work, 
and the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


She is survived by her children, her husband, | 


and her sister, Paula LaRose Hurn ’50. 


Paul Modlish died March 25, 1999, in | 


Jennings, Louisiana, at the age of 77. He enlist- 


ed in the Army Air Corps, serving until the end — 
of the war, and then enrolled in a graduate pro- 
gram at Union Theological Seminary, earning a | 


master’s degree in sacred music in 1952. It was 
at Union that he met and married his first wife. 
After teaching briefly at Wooster College and a 


small college in Missouri, Mr. Modlish | 
returned to his hometown and joined the fami- 
ly business. After his divorce, he married his 


high school sweetheart in 1961. He was active | 


in the Red Cross, the Rotary Club, and his 
church. Survivors include his wife, four chil- 


dren, and three grandchildren. 


1946 


Marion Ellen Erlandson, a_ pediatrician, 


died in Sarasota, Florida, in November 1998 at | 


age 73. Ms. Erlandson earned a MD degree at 
Western Reserve University in 1950. She 


interned and did her residency at The New 


York Hospital, then spent a year in private prac- 


and her children, | 
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tice in Cleveland before returning to New York 
in 1954 as a fellow in pediatric hematology at 


|The New York Hospital-Cornell Medical 


death were her mother, Frances Bartoo '22, and | 


Center. She later became an instructor, then 
assistant professor, of pediatrics and published 


a number of articles in medical journals. 
194 


May 15, 1999, of complications of pneumonia. 
Mrs. Gossard was a third-grade teacher at 
Dumont Elementary School in Madeira, Ohio, 
for 20 years. She is survived by her husband, 
Oliver Gossard 46, and two sons. 


Lee te, 


George Paul Higinbotham died in New York 
on May 10, 1999, after a long illness. He 


entered the Conservatory in 1939, studying 
piano and harp. After serving in the U.S. Army 
overseas in World War IH, Mr. Higinbotham 
returned to Oberlin and earned a bachelor’s 
degree in music. In the early 1950s he was a 
member of the Mozart Trio and toured Europe 
with the group, later serving as rehearsal 
accompanist for ballet schools in Dallas and 
Washington, D.C. In 1965 he moved to New 
York City and continued work as a ballet 
rehearsal accompanist, working also as a coach 
and accompanist for numerous professional 


_ singers in the New York area. 


Mary Louise Schwartz, 70, died in 


| Jonesboro, Arkansas, in January 1998. Ms. 


Schwartz worked for the Colson Corporation 
for many years, first in Elyria and then in 
Arkansas. She was a member of the Order of 
the Eastern Star and the American Legion 
Auxiliary, and will be remembered in Oberlin 
for the many imaginative doll displays she cre- 
ated for children at the Oberlin Library in the 
50s; 


Richard V. Weekes died April 27, 1999, the 
day after his 75th birthday, in Houston. He 
served in the U.S. Navy in the Pacific Theater 
for three years during the Second World War. 


| While at Oberlin he was on the undefeated 


1949 swim team and was a member of the 400- 
meter relay team that set the Ohio Conference 
record. He earned a masters degree at 
Columbia University in Middle Eastern Affairs 
and became a writer for the U.S. Information 
Agency in Pakistan, the London correspondent 


for TIME, the director of CARE in Turkey, the 
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executive director of the Iran Foundation in 
New York City, the head Ford 
in Brazil, and_ director 


International Studies at the University of 


of the 


Foundation of 
Houston. During his later years his abiding 
interest in improving the human condition led 
him to active roles in the Houston Council on 
World Affairs and the disaster relief program of 
the Red Cross. He wrote two books: The 
Muslim Peoples is considered the definitive 
work on Middle Eastern tribes. Mr. Weekes 
was predeceased by his wife, and is survived by 
his daughter, two grandchildren, and a great- 


grandchild. 
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Robert Lewis Bailey, 72, died Mt. 
Pleasant, South Carolina, on Christmas Day 


in 


1998. He was born in Cleveland and served in 
the Naval Air Corps in 1944 until the end of 
World War II. He attended Oberlin after the 
war and graduated from Colorado College in 
1950 with a degree in business administration. 
He was a regional sales manager for the Glastic 
Corporation and later worked in hotel manage- 
ment in South Carolina. Mr. Bailey's parents 
graduated from Oberlin (Walter Bailey '19 and 
Marion Clark Bailey '24), as did his brother, 
Richard Bailey 51. He is survived by three chil- 
dren and four grandchildren. 


1952 

Alexander Meakin died of cancer last June in 
Lakewood, Ohio, at the age of 76. Mr. Meakin 
graduated from Western Reserve University in 
1948 before earning a BD degree at Oberlin. 
He became a Presbyterian minister and served 
in several churches in Greater Cleveland and 
in New York. Mr. Meakin authored a number of 
books about the history of the Great Lakes 
region, a lifelong interest, and enjoyed boat 
restoration and woodworking. Preceded in 
death by his wife, he is survived by three chil- 


dren and a grandson. 
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James i! McCord, a retired obstetrician and 
gynecologist, died September 12, 1998, in 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania. He was 66. Mr. 
McCord was the son of two Oberlin graduates 
and earned a medical degree at the Medical 
University of South Carolina in 1962. He was 
an Air Force veteran and built his own airplane 
while living in Charleston, South Carolina. He 


is survived by his wife; four children; his moth- 
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er, Evangeline Andrews McCord '27: and his 
sister, Marilyn McCord Sloane '56. His father, 
William McCord ’28, died in 1996. 
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_ Barry H. Mogul, 65, died January 8, 1999, in 


Glencoe, Illinois. Mr. Mogul earned an MBA 
degree at Northwestern University and became 
a successful real estate broker. He was named 
the Chicago Real Estate Board’s Salesman of 
the Year and was featured on the cover of Real 
Estate News in 1972. Mr. Mogul was a guest 
lecturer at the University of Virginia and was 
awarded the State of Israel Prime Minister's 
Medal. His daughter, Joey L. Mogul, graduated 
from Oberlin in 1992. 


_ Jack W. Kocher died in Sandusky, Ohio, on 


March 26, 1999, just six days short of his 76th 
birthday. Mr. Kocher was born in Findlay, 


University for two years. He served with the 
Army Band in Europe during World War II and 
studied piano at the Paris Conservatory of 
Music. After the war, he completed his studies 


at Bowling Green and taught music in the | 


Berea school system for over 20 years, but still 
found time to earn a master’s degree in music 


education at Oberlin. He retired as Berea | 


schools’ music supervisor in 1978. Survivors 


years in the Cleveland Schools’ Office of Adult 


Education as a teacher for the Women’s House 


of Correction. In her late 50s, Mrs. Ryan 


_ earned a master’s degree in counseling at Case 


_ Western Reserve University, and enrolled at 


| Oberlin at age 62 as a member of the last class 


| 


include his wife, two children, three grandchil- | 


dren, four great-grandchildren, and a 


great-great-granddaughter. 


1962 

Judith Lynne Rosenberger, 58, died in 
Abingdon, Virginia, March 23, 1998. While at 
Oberlin, Ms. Rosenberger spent the 1960-61 


academic year at the Academy of Music and | 
Performing Arts in Salzburg, Austria. After — 


graduating, she spent two years teaching music 
and a year as a licensed practical nurse before 
earning a master’s degree in music at West 
Virginia University in 1968. She then returned 
to teaching music, this time in Prince Georges 


County, Maryland. 
1966 


pneumonia and congestive heart failure in 
Westlake, Ohio. She was 95. Mrs. Ryan had 
earned a bachelor’s degree at Ohio State 
University and established and designed an 


innovative program for children for the Camp 


_ Mary Hoffman Ryan died May 23, 1999, of | 


Farthest Out organization. She worked for 11 | 


_ of the Graduate School of Theology. She was 


ordained a minister with the United Church of 


_ Christ and the Christian Church (Disciples of 


Christ). She is survived by four children, ten 
grandchildren, and 20 great-grandchildren. 


1972 


Leroy "Sandy" Heck died at home in New 


| York City on April 16, 1999, of complications of 


anorexia. He was 49. A freelance writer of 
architecture and design criticism for publica- 


_ tions in New York, London, and Tokyo, he 
_ studied at the Institute for Architecture and 
_ Urban Studies (New York), the Foundation Le 
Ohio, and attended Bowling Green State | 


(Paris), and the Architectural 


Association (London). Mr. Heck was co-author 


of the book Nikken Sekkei: Building Modern 


Corbusier 


Japan, awarded the Bronze Medal at the 1992 
_ Leipzig International Book Fair. 


Corrections from our August 1999 issue: 


Louise Coates Hardie '29, whose death 
was reported, was inadvertently listed as a 
member of the class of 1928. 


Gwendolyn Freed ’85 returned to the cam- 
pus last spring to present a master class, 
"Building Lasting Relationships with the 
Music Media." She feels we may have misled 
readers by implying that she is the sole music 
critic for The Wall Street Journal; she is one 
of several freelancers. 


The classnote for Michele Vulgaris °72 


reported an incorrect email address. It 


should have been deshaw@teleport.com 


The obituary of William A. Hosier ’41 list- 
ed among his survivors Edith Hosier Kent '46 
as his daughter. She is, of course, his sister. 


Barbara Fetrow Suhrstedt ’67 wrote 
about her trip to Peterhof ("The Gryphon’s 
Tooth") for a piano duet recital with husband 
Gary. She reminded us that piano duet teams 
do not like to be described as "four-handed". 
Also, the celebration she described, known 
as "White Nights" for Russia's long summer 
evenings without darkness, became "White 
Knights." 
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Money, Motherhood, and Really Bad Seascapes 


We assume that if the writing were any good, someone would be paying for it. 


hen | was at Oberlin in the late 1970s, | always hoped to take 
part in the kind of radical social action that had made our 
college famous. Unfortunately, most of the radicals had 
gone off to graduate school by then. Those of us 
who'd missed the battles were expected to become 
part of an occupying force dedicated to preserving the gains of 
our predecessors. For Obies, this meant devoting ourselves to 
social work or intellectual or artistic pursuits—any of the higher 
human endeavors that stand in opposition to middle-class mate- 
rialism. For minorities and women, it meant that we were to 
succeed in previously white male careers and make piles of 
money. This need not be contradictory, so long as you're a mid- 
dle-class materialist only for the principle of the thing. (I believe 
youre allowed to keep the money, 
though; at any rate, everybody has.) 

I tried both, and I can report that 
taking on a previously male career 
beats financial hell out of intellectual 
and artistic pursuits. | can’t claim to be 
totally surprised by this, though when 
I first left law and turned to writing, | 
did think that brilliance would trans- 
late into money. One problem could be 
the subjective nature of brilliance; I’m 
not sure even my mother thinks I’m 
God's gift to literature, and by now | 
have pretty solid proof that no one else 
does either. But most art doesn’t make 
money. It costs money. And art that 
costs money instead of making it is what the IRS calls a hobby, 


Americans don't have much respect for hobbies. Art as a | 
hobby puts us in mind of really bad seascapes. Worse, we treat all 
unpaid artistic endeavors as really bad seascapes, because we | 


assume that someone would be paying for them if they were 
good. Even those of us in the arts think this way, though we tell 
each other we don't. 


But at least hobby-art gives me something to put on my | 
résumé to prove that | haven't just taken time off these past ten _ 
years. “Time off,” of course, is the workplace term for “staying | 
home with children.” It carries charming connotations of long | 
vacations and sunny afternoons dozing in a hammock, not dirty | 
diapers, lost sleep, and carpools. But when a professional speaks | 


of “time off,” she is referring not to idle days but to anything that 
fails to advance her career. Staying home with kids usually shows 
up as lost time on a résumé and can be confused with years in 
drug treatment or the penitentiary if not adequately explained. 


Motherhood, if you hadn’t noticed, wasn’t on the list of career | 
options for Obies. I recall a few students who mentioned that it 
might figure in their lives in the distant future (like when they | 
were 30), but it was spoken of as an elective, not a major, and one | 


| 


The Main kids, unlike Mom, have opted for drawing. 


that was admittedly personal and peculiar. Frequently these stu- 
dents offered an apology—’l! came from a big family; I can’t help 
it”—as though excusing a large appetite. Even then the rest of us 
were more perplexed than encouraging. (On the other hand, 
Obies would have given overwhelming support for fatherhood as 
a career goal, if anyone had thought of it at the time.) 

Motherhood used to command respect automatically, proba- 
bly even among Obies. But that was when the world needed 
peopling and when morals were such that having a baby meant 
being smart enough to have conned someone into marrying you. 
That kind of respect was of limited value even then; a mother was 
like a church elder, always treated with deference but left out of 
the really good parties. It’s no surprise that women traded in sta- 
tus for freedom, even at the expense of 
having to prove our worth individually. 

Even as a mom, | wouldn't want it 
any other way. In my experience, a 
devout reverence for motherhood is 
usually accompanied by contempt for 
women in any other job. So when I 
meet a guy at a cocktail party who pro- 
fesses respect for my choices, | start 
sidling away. (Or better yet, I talk 
about my writing, and he sidles away.) 
And yet, in spite of having failed mis- 
erably in my old Oberlin ideals, I’m 
pretty happy with my choices. 

Yes, amom with a hobby gets dissed 
not only by successful artists, but also 
by other moms (who figure she’s neglecting her kids), and by fel- 
low hobbyists (who figure she’s neglecting her hobby). But a little 
success would set all to rights. Meanwhile I’ve learned to value 
things I didn’t understand in college. Like my children—who 
have turned out, to my surprise, not to be political or social state- 
ments but people similar to the rest of us, only with better hugs. 

And I like the thrill of the creative process. Money and recog- 
nition would be great, but I’ve learned that they have nothing to 
do with art. The satisfaction that comes with creation is complete 
in itself, whether the product languishes in the study or studio, is 
made public and earns fame and fortune (or winds up trashed by 
the critics and remaindered—but that gets you only an entrance 
ticket to a very large club, not true gratification). 

Which is not to say that I've given up on money and recogni- 
tion. I’m still hoping for that critically acclaimed best seller. Of 
course, I don’t want this for myself, but for women and for 
Oberlin—that is, for the principle of the thing. 

Naturally, though, I'd keep the money. @ 


Ivy Main gave up a legal career when her first daughter was born, She 
writes a weekly humor column for the Journal Newspapers in Virginia. 
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Last year, 13,000 Oberlin alumni, parents, and 
friends made gifts of all sizes that totaled nearly 
$4 million in scholarships and other support 


for current students. 


* 
Thank you for your continued support. 
Your generosity makes Oberlin students’ future 
brighter every day. 

For more information or to make a gift, call 
The Oberlin Fund toll-free at (800) 693-3167 or 
write to The Oberlin Fund, Bosworth Hall 203, 
50 West Lorain Street, Oberlin OH 44074. 


No matter how you look at it, you can 


see the future from here. 


‘1 THE 
OBERLIN 
FUND 
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UNDER AN ELEGANT CEILING OF PURPLE AND WHITE, 450 Obies gathered at the 


Heisman Club Field House November 5 for a gala dinner to launch the public phase of 
the $165 million New Oberlin Century campaign, the most ambitious fundraising 
endeavor in College history. The weekend celebration was highlighted by the ground- 
breaking of the new science center and featured rousing concerts, lively symposia, and 
thoughtful speakers. “The campus never looked lovelier,’ wrote James Cooper 64, in an 


account of the weekend. “There was an ethereal quality to the air.” 


